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Golden Text for.the Quarter:)And Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness among the people.— Matt. 4 : 23. 

x. January 2.—John, the Forerunner of Jesus . . . . Matt. 3: 1-12 

2. pene .—The Baptism and Temptation 
SORE ERS Ss re Matt. 3 : 13-17; 4: 1415 
January 16.—The Beginning of the 
Galilean Be ee es ee Matt. 4 : 12-25 


January 23.—True Blessedness....... Matt. § : 1-16 
recat .30.—-Some Laws of the Kingdom. Matt. 5 : 17-26, 38-48 
ebruary 6.—Almsgiving and Prayer... :.: . Matt. 6 : 1-15 
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February 13.—Worldliness and Trust . . " 
February, 20.—The Golden Rule—Temperance 
RA ee ee ee ae be eg kG Matt. 7 : 1-12 


. Matt. 6 : 19-34 


g. February 27.—False and True Discipleship . Matt. 7 : 13-29 
to. March 6.--Jesus the Healer... ......... Matt 8 : 2-17 
mt. March’13.—Two Mighty Works... .....°. Matt. 8 : 23-34 
12. March 20.~-A Paralytic Forgiven and Healed. . . Matt. 9: 1-13 


13. March 27.—Review 
Or, Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb. . 
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Rebuilding 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


REPLACE again the architrave 
Fallen to the temple’s pave, 
And-reconstruct the faulty stair ; 
The broken shaft repair ; 
Remove the ruined wall of clay, 
And build a better way. 


God’s lesser creatures rear anew * 
Their- girders, firm and true ; 

And all the birds; through changing climes, 
Rebuild; how many times ! 

Hark,—is one note of all their song 
To-day less sweet and strong ? 


Lynn, Mass. 


. . Mark 16: 1-8 








This week the International Graded Course Edition 
of The Sunday School Times containing the February 
lessons ts issued. Copies may be had for six cents. 
For subscription rates, see page 31. 
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While It Is Hard 


Our worst temptations we .usually, expect. to. con- 
quer’ a little later‘on im life: It seems too much to 
expect that we should master them ow, while their 
appeal to us is so intense. But if Christ's power is 
worth anything, it must show its worth in this imme- 
diate present. And if our faith in Christ is faith at 
all, it must work to the uttermost now. There ‘are 
some temptations that may, through the passing years 
and the changes in our interests, lose their force and 
drop away from us without much effort on our part. 
Small credit to us if we conquer them then! «<I want 
to win now, while it is Aard,"’ said a young Christian 
business man. as he set himself to the.conquering of.a 
temptation in the spirit in which he would go after a 


business contract that looked hopeless, To-morrow’'s 
victory is not of much value to to-day ; nor has it the 
value it ought to have even for to-morrow if it ought 
to have been won to-day. Let us claim the best that 
God can give us, now, while it is hard. God post- 
pones many of our blessings, but it is never his will 
that victory over temptation should’ be delayed by an 


instant. 
i x 


Mercy for the Merciless 

There is no cruelty equal to the self-inflicted torture 
of those who will not conform their lives to God's 
will: - And there is no love equal to the love of God 
who sent his own Son to save just such souls from 
themselves. God in Christ is working mightily to 
reach all such ; he hears the cry of one of his children 
who prayed, ‘‘Have mercy upon those who have no 
mercy upon themselves.'’ Only the revealed love of 
God and the power of Christ can save these ; and he 
trusts us to bear this message to them. Are we true 


to his trust ? 
Pat 
Getting Rid of Our Past 


A man’s past is his greatest drag upon his. present 
and future. How easy it would be to live up to our 
best aspirations, from now on, if we had no past to 
reckon with! Instead, it is like trying to live within 
one’s income, or to save money, when one is stagger- 
ing under the burden of a long-accymulated debt. 
Not only the debt, but the never-ceasing interest on 
the debt, causes, an actual drain upon our resources 
that seems to choke any hope of recovery and perma- 
nent release. So it is with: our sin-stained . past : its 


crushing weight is a handicap that seems to mark 


< 


the hopelessness of our ever-attaining that freedom of 
life and service for which we long. . And just here 
Christ comes forward: and our past must reckon 
with him. Dr. John Douglas Adam sounds the ring- 
ing joy-note of the gospel when he says that God puts 
Christ between a man and his past failures. It is Christ 
who lifts the mortgage that our past sins hold on our 
lives. We could not meet our awful liabilities other- 
wise ; we could not go forward against the drag of 
that which we have brought upon ourselves. Christ 
pays the debt and all its accumulated interest ; he 
buys the mortgage and burns it; he sets us on our 
way freed to do his will, owing. nothing. save to him. 
Are we laying hold as we might upon the fulness ‘of 
his salvation ? 
ot 


Maintaining the Surrender 

It is not enough to yield ourselves up to God 
‘¢once for all,’’ and think that we have then done 
with the matter. Our surrender to God cannot be 
completed in a single act, but it must go on in a con- 
tinued, never-ceasing series of acts so long as we draw 
the breath of life. We forget this, and wonder why, 
when our surrender at some time in the past was so 
sincere and complete and unconditional, we do not 
realize the peace and joy and power that the surren- 
dered life is supposed to, bring. “The trouble is that 
we are trying to let a single.act of surrender take.the 
place of those continued acts of surrender in the 
everyday trifles of duty which alone can give meaning 
and efficacy to the original surrender that we made. 
Surrender is enlistment ; but the enlistment of a sol- 
dier who will not obey later orders does not amount 
to much, The surrendered life must be kept sur- 
rendered ; the act of surrender is never finished while 
there remains any duty-doing to be done. 
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Progressive Steadfastness 


TEADFASTNESS is always a coveted virtue. To 
be a solid man is to be a man admired and 
desired. To know where you can find your 

friend is to have a friend worth finding. 

Steadfastness is particularly valuable under condi- 
tions that make for instability. If you are walking 
an icy path or a narrow footbridge, you are glad for 
something to hold on-by. 1f you are much with rest- 
less and variable and fickle people, to meet some one 
of a calm and even temperament is as grateful an 
experience as to set foot on solid ground after a stormy 
voyage at sea. When all the foundations of your 
belief seem to be shifting and heaving beneath you 
under the cataclysmal forces of your liberal education, 
the spectacle of the firm and attraetive faith of a man 
you esteem and love becomes a very present help to 
you in your trouble. In a time of constant flux and 
flow there is nothing quite so much sought after as 
immovability ; in a flood a well-founded rock or tree 
seems particularly worth while. 

But there are some kinds of steadfastness that are 
better than others. Not all things secure are equally 
secure, nor all things trustworthy equally trustworthy. 

There is a steadfastness that is a mere matter of 
bulk, Of course, bulk is something. Other things 
being equal, it is generally better to be big than little, 
a mountain rather than a mole-hill, intellectually a 
giant and not a dwarf. And’.yet a steadfastnéss that 
can be~measured by yardstick or scales is of ‘a very 
specious and doubtful sort. It may be nothing but 
immobility ; and immobility’ may’ be nothing but 
petrifaction. You may stand ‘still, like Lot's wife, 
simply .because you are dead. _ You may be not 
tossetl to and fro by every wind 6f doctrine, not be- 
cause you are-not double-minded and unstable in all 


your ways, but simply because mentally you are sound 
asleep, because your interest in questions of faith is 
altogether a blank. 

Your steadfastness may be a mere matter of inertia 
or laziness. You may stay rooted and fixed where 
you are, simply because it is easier to stay there than 
to pull up and go anywhere else; you are compara- 
tively comfortable in your present way of life, and it 
does not really seem worth while to endeavor to 
change. Or it may be a mere matter of inadapta- 
bility,—you may stay where you are simply because 
you are set, like mortar, and cannot get away. The 
steadfastness of some people is a morally muscle- 
bound ‘steadfastness ; their spiritual faculties are so 
slow’ and clumsy that in the active game of Christian 
living they prove themselves as unwieldy and out of 
place as a too heavy center in football. Such people 
painfully deceive themselves as to their standing in 
God's world. They think they are built on a rock 
when in reality they are merely stuck in the mud. 

And there is a steadfastness which is nothing but 
caution making a merger with timidity and heading 
toward downright: cowardice.. A- man- may : falsely 
appear steadfast, not as in the previous case because 
che is already dead, but because he is very much afraid 
he is going to be. You may stay where you are be- 
cause you are afraid to go on, there are lions-in your 
path and you don’t particularly care-for lions, or a 
dark thicket and on dark nights -your -imagination 
takes no comfort in dark thickets. And so yow stand 
fast; which is just a euphemistic' way of saying that 
you stop, and possibly a prelithinary way of saying 
that you turn and run. 

Progtess is generalbyamoere steadfastthan immobility. 
Toe eften, to standstill is te-pause, te-falter, to hesi- 
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already bea 
ganized and in full flight. 
makes headway against the tide presently begins to 
a back with the peal 
n order to stay w you are have got to 

on. To retain his practise Ladies anes Stneeedl y 
enlarge it, by constantly enlarging his capacity for 
= To keep the stock of ideas he has so pain- 

Hy and laboriously acquired, the student must keep 
on agri. other ideas more laborious and painful 
possibly than those already known. To hold your 
position in the basement you must qualify for one on 
the ground floor. 

The best stability is cumulative; it is growing all 
the time. Human nature cannot stand still, —it must 
go up or down, If the attractions of the upper life 
do not draw it toward heaven, the gravitations of the 
flesh will pull it earthward. In order to be steadfast 
you must always be at least potentially on the move, 
like a steamer still moored to the dock but with steam 
up for the prospective voyage. To hold your faith 
you must keep it active ; to hold your ideals high you 
must be conscious at times of tense moral exertion and 
effort ; to stand true to ycur best convictions you must 
be pushing them forward at every opportunity against 
the strongholds of the enemy, like a campaigning 
general advancing his forces. In order to stand fast 
you have got to go on, 

Also, to stand fast you have got to grow slow. Now 
and then a Christian may reorganize his faith over 
night; but not every night. You may build a rather 
big house in a very short time, if you go about it that 
way ; but you are taking chances if you do, and it may 

prove to be only a house of cards in the end, and 
’ come down just as quickly. As a general thing the 
law of a gradual growth holds: ‘First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear.’’ If you are 
satisfied with toadstools, you can get them in toadstool 
time ;. but if you want oak or white pine you must 
construct your calendar differently. If you want 
strength, you must take strength’s way; ‘‘The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.’’ 

Growth is according to rule; and the supreme rule 
for the steadfast life is its ideal. ‘‘One thing I do,’’ 
cried Paul, and held singly to his goal. And Jesus 
**stedfastly set his face to go. to Jerusalem,’’ observed 
the disciples with some amazement, not having yet 
realized the divine secret of their Master's sacrifice, 
nor understanding the purpose of his passion. For 
the secret of steadfastness is a high ideal. 

Of course your ideal grows as you approach it, like 
a mountain seen first across distant plains ; the nearer 
you get the higher it stands above you. And the 
advantage offtbeing a Christian is that you have above 
you the greatest ideal all the time,—the ideal of a 
high calling, the ideal of a perfect service. ‘Set 
your mind on the things that are above,’’ wrote Paul 
to the Colossians, ‘‘where Christ is, seated on the 
right. hand of God.'' Our steadfastness is to consist 
in this,—that all our affections and efforts are fixed 
unchangeably toward this one final standard, ‘until 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ."’ 

There are three pre-requisites to this real kind of 
steadfastness. The firstis vision. ‘‘ Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith.'’ It takes more than the sharp look 
to stand fast,—it takes the long look. In order to 
endure to the end you must not only have your eyes 
about you, —you must have them far ahead. You must 
know what is coming as well as what is already here ; 
you need not neglect the birds in the hand, but most 
of your thought must be for those still in the bush. 

Vision means power: to see is to be inspired, and 
to be inspired is to be strong, and to be strong is to 
be steadfast. Moses endured as seeing him who is 
invisible. Jesus faced Jerusalem, despising shame 
and cross, because he saw heaven opened and the 
angels of God descending upon the Son of man. 

And the second pre-requisite is devotion. Only a 
great affection in the heart can produce a great stabil- 
ity in the life. When Peter grew to love Jesus he 
began to grow strong. ‘East or west, hame is best’’ ; 
when a man has found out where his love is his daily 
way of living becomes amazingly simple and straight- 
forward and sure. ‘‘I have.set Jehovah always be- 
fore me,'’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘because he is at my 
right hand I shall not be moved, therefore my heart 
is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my. flesh also shall 
dwell in safety."* 

A great devotion organizes. a great life. . ‘‘ Watch 
ye, stand fast in the faith, quit ye like. men, be 
strong,’ says Paul-to the fickle »Corimthians; and: in 
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the next. verse goes on to add the secret of the power 
behind it all, «‘ Let all that ye do be done in love.”’ 
He puts it a 


“ % + do, Po bond deed, do alt os 
aduie ofte Ua tate: But meaning is 
same 


else can. ’ 
And the third uisite to steadfastness is decis- 
ion. Even in things ; the small decisions win 


the big battles. This is a very trite observation, but 
one not always regarded. Some men spend half an 
hour selecting a breakfast or a suit of clothes or a 
novel to read on the train, and then wonder some day 
why the employer they ask for a job takes only five 
minutes to determine that he has no place which they 
can fill. Alertness of judgment is one of the cardina! 
virtues because it reveals the real caliber of the life. 
In ninety-eight cases out of a hundred the decision 
you reach is not half so important as the fact that you 


reach a decision, rapidly and without waste of energy. 


in needless vacillations. ‘Choose the best if you 
can,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson was fond of saying, ‘‘ or 
choose the worst ; that which hangs in the wind dan- 
gles from a gibbet.’’ : 

Vision. Devotion, Decision. If you have these 
your life will move forward ; and yet it will stand fast. 
It will be steadily progressive ; and yet it will be con- 
stantly stable. Your friends will learn to. count. on 
you, and yet they will not find you always the same 
old thing. Your employer will depend on you more 
and more, because he discovers you more and more 
dependable. Your place in the world will be secure, 
because all the time you will be getting bigger and 
firmer in it. Your Christian service will be increas- 
ingly useful, because day by day you are determined 
to make it so. : 

‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in. the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
vain in the Lord.’’ 
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Our Resurrection Knowledge 


There had never been a resurrection from death 
to life until the Conqueror of death himself became 
the firstfruits of the resurrection, All other raisings 
from the dead’ had been merely temporary restora- 
tions of* life to bodies that died again ; not so Christ's 
resurrection, and the resurrection which is promised 
to those who live and die in him. Therefore there 
are few chapters in the Bible that hold the attention 
of his followers more absorbingly than that triumphant 
resurrection message of Paul's in the fifteenth of First 
Corinthians, about a well-known verse of which a 
Missouri reader inquires : 


Some time, in the Notes on Open Letters, will you explain 
the text, ‘‘ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.’’ Ido not understand. It seems 
to me as if the Christian life were the most noble, most satis- 
factory life ible—even if life-ended with death. 

I am glad the life of Christ will be this year's study. I hope 
this year to more fully enter into Christ's life and understand 
his death. I am no child. Iam sixty-seven. I shall soon see 
Him face to face. 


The Christian way of living és the richest, most 
blessed sort of life possible, even if there were noth- 
ing beyond this world. But this is so because the 
Christian life is founded upon the principles estab- 
lished by the Creator of this world. If this were not 
so, then life lived in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciples would have no such blessed results on earth as 
we see, 

What Paul means to suggest in the-familiar verse 
quoted seems to be the conclusion to some such reason- 
ing as this: We Christians are resting our eternal future 
upon a Saviour and his claims, which include his resur- 
rection. If his claims are false, then our hopes of a 
future life are groundless, and we are more miserable, 
or to be pitied (as the Revision renders it), than those 
who have looked forward to no such future life, In 
other words, if all men are to be lost, those who con- 
fidently expected to be saved are more to. be pitied 
than those who never had any such expectation. 

But there ‘is still another meaning in this verse—en- 


tirely lost-in-the old -version—winch=is~one of “the: 


If We Would Improve Others 

There is perhaps no way in which the Devil suc- 
ceeds in getting us to stir up more trouble than by 
persuading us that we ought to tell other people how 
much better they might be if they would do as we say. 
People are not ‘‘improved’’ that way. This truth 
was suggested in a recent editorial note in The Sun- 
day School Times, and a New Jersey reader speaks 
heartily of it as follows : 


I have just been reading about ‘The Improvement Busi- 
ness"’ (issue of October 9). In years past I have tried to do 
a good deal of this improvement, and it has taken me a lon 
time to learn the truth you utter, that ‘*the improving of sou 
is God's business, not ours." I may be allowed to state my 
experience in the words of George Macdonald : 


“‘ L asked, O Lord, that I might be 
A plane, a chisel, in thy hand ; 
But now in penitence I see 
Such prayer, for me, was far too grand. 


** I simply ask that I may lie, 
As on thy bench, the favored wood ; 
Thyself the saw, the chisel, ply, 
And work me into something good,"’ 


I like very much your thought that in order to improve 
others we must learn to see the best in them, but I wish to 
supplement this truth by saying that we must also learn to see 
the worst in ourselves, According to our human nature we 


* see the best in ourselves and the worst in others, and it.is only 


by being made ‘' partakers of the divine nature"’ that this 
order is reversed. But by grace it can be, and then, and then 
only, can wé become the means of really improving others. 
Even then, as you say, it will be “*God’s work, not ours.’': He 
will simply be '* working: in us to will and -to.do of his good 
pleasure."' _ . Yours for improvement, es 

When a man really draws close to Christ he sees, 
for the first time, his own hopelessness through sin 
and utter unworthiness, and his desperate need of 
Christ. And when he has let Christ and Christ's 
love dominate his life, he begins: to gain Christ's vis- 





- jon of the beauties of character in the men and women 


all about him. Thus it is that he can combine the 
recognition of his own need with loving keenness to 
discern the good in others ; and if he is quick to speak 
warmly of their best side, all the while reflecting 
Christ in his own life, those to whom he draws near 
will irresistibly be led on and lifted up toward the 
better, higher things that God would have them attain 
to. But never a word will such a one, following 
Christ's own method, say about any desire to make 
his acquaintances better men and women, or to im- 
prove them, For that would be the sure end of his 
opportunity to give them the help that they need. 


‘e 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: we thank thee for creating us 
thy sons and appointing us thy representatives ; and for 
making us partakers of thy life and partners in thy 

work, so that our lives are net shut up in the narrow round of 
selfish desire, pleasure, and disappointment. Lord, deliver 
us, we humbly pray, from the warped and shriveled life that 
measures all things merely by their effects on our small selves. 
Let us out of this prison. Grant us the largeness of true pub- 
lic spirit, of deep concern for the progress of thy Kingdom, 
and the advancing welfare of our fellow-men ; for the ameli- 
oration of want, the cure of sorrow, the extinction of crime, 
the redemption of men from sin and folly. ... Father, make 
our hearts burn with sympathy, and our hands swift and 
strong to help... . Lead us out into the wide spaces—and 
keep us busy and useful there. . . . We pray for the misguided, 
the unwary, the reckless and depraved, for men who are care- 
less while life‘ebbs away ; for the victims of oppression and 
injustice ; for men besotted: with greed of gold, or love of pass- 
ing pleasure ; for the victims of enslaving habit. ... We pray 
for thy universal church, and for every agency of redemption ; 
that our follies may cease te mar and cripple good work, bedim 
the vision of God, and justly expose our churches and reforms 
to jibes and dislike. . , . In living and working for God and 
man, fill us with consuming ion, and with divine power, as 
well as with wisdom and patience. Give us grace to do things 
for thee: make. us effectiwe—no longer beating the air... . 
Take away ali pretense ;. flash thy light into the dark corners 
of our lives, until we are ashamed, and repent. .. . Pursue us, 
O God, with thy lovingkindness, though we have wander¢d 
and still wander far. .‘. . And se constrain us to pursue the 


erring, as thy. mercy doth fallew us, umpil with wise and loving 
Ways we win ‘them baél td trath and thee. 
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The History of Our Gospel of Matthew 


By A. T. Robertson, D.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


N THE beginning the Gospel according to Mat- 
| thew existed as a single book in itself, and was 
‘written on a separate papyrus roll. In the sec- 
ond century the Four Gospels began to be written on 
the same roll, and finally the entire New Testament 
library was gathered together and added to the Old 
Testament library. Rénan called the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew ‘*the most important book of Christen- 
dom—the most important book which ‘has ever been 
written."" 

The earliest manuscripts have as a title merely 
«« According to Matthew.’’ It is not known whether 
the original manuscript of the Greek Gospel according 
to Matthew had this title or not. If it did, it does not 
necessarily mean that the author of the Greek Gospel 
was Matthew, though that is its most natural import. 
It may imply simply that this Gospel represents the 
teaching of, or is based on the work of, Matthew. 
The earliest manuscripts that have come down to us, 
containing Matthew's Gospel, are in Greek. But 
Papias, who wrote in the first half of the second 
century, says that Matthew wrote in Hebrew (Aramaic), 
and that each interpreted as he was able. This testi- 
mony of Papias is corroborated by Ireneus, Eusebius, 
and others later. But the later writers seem to iden- 
tify the present Greek Matthew with the Aramaic 
Matthew of Papias. 

As.a result of this testimony and the evident con- 
nection somehow between the Synoptic Gospels (Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke), we are confronted with the most 
perplexing question of New Testament criticism. It 
is clear that the original form of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew was in Aramaic. If so, who put it 
into Greek? The majority of modern critics. believe 
that the Aramaic Matthew was chiefly a collection of 
Sayings of Jesus, or Logia, and that our Greek Matthew 
incorporated’ the Aramaic Matthew with the Gospel 
of Mark and some other sources (documents or oral 
tradition, which was ‘carefully cherished among the 
early Christians). But whoever gave final form to 
the Greek Matthew wrought with a master-hand, and, 
like*a true historian, unified the whole into a Gospel 
of wondrous power. Either Matthew the publican 
and apostle wrote the whole in both Aramaic ; and 
Greek, or he at any rate wrote the Aramaic Logia 
which a competent historian used in his book. If 
this latter alternative is true, we should not then know 
who the Greek“author is, But we have the result in 
the great book whose history we are studying. If the 
Aramaic Logia preceded the Greek Matthew, we may 
put A. D. 70-(probably sooner rather than later) as 
the date for the Greek Matthew, and 60, or earlier, as 
that of the Aramaic Matthew. 


The Oldest Manuscripts of Matthew 


These are in Greek, and belong to the fourth 
ceniury, three hundred years after the Gospel was 
written. By that time numerous changes had crept 
into the manuscripts, due to the inevitable errors of 
the topyists. The two oldest are the Codex Vati- 
canus (B) and the Codex Sinaiticus (§§ or Aleph). 
They are both written on fine vellum, and that is one 
reason why they have survived to us. These two 
manuscripts are written in uncial letters somewhat like 
our English capitals. The words all run together with 
hardly any punctuation or accent 

They differ a great deal on ‘minor matters, though 
on the whole they present the same type of text. As 
between the .two, the Codex Vaticanus is the best, 
and is in fact the best single witness for the Greek 
text of Matthew. It is called Vaticanus because it is 
now in the Vatican Library in Rome. It was brought 
to Rome in 1448. It was only during the last cen- 
tury that it was made accessible to modern scholars. 
In 1867 Tischendorf published a reliable edition of 
the text. Since 1890 a photographic facsimile has 
been at the service of scholars. The Codex Sinaiticus 
has avery romantic, almost tragic, history. Tisch- 
endorf discovered itfin the Monastery of St. Catharine, 
at the foot of Mt. Sinai, and with much difficulty, 
after repeated failures, succeeded in rescuing the most 
of this treasure from the careless monks, and depos- 
ited itin the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. It is 
thought by many scholars that both of these docu- 
ments were made in response to the order of the Em- 
peror Constantine when he had fifty copies of the 


To recall our debt to the faithful conservers of the 
inspized Word throughout the Christian centuries, 
and to outline in perspective the progress of de- 
voted scholarship in textual work in the Gospel of 
Matthew ,—this is the service that Professor Robert- 
son renders in this brief historical study. What he 
has written will give to all a quickened sense of the 
preciousness of the Gospel record 








Greek Bible prepared. But that is all speculation. 
In the British Museum is one of the great uncial 
manuscripts, the Codex Alexandrinus (A). It came 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. In 1627 it was 
presented to Charles I, King of England. It is kept 
in the British Museum under a glass case. It probably 
belongs to the fifth century, and is likewise a vellum 
Codex. Itranks below B and Aleph in value for Mat- 
thew, and was the first of the uncial manuscripts that 
was used by modern scholars. 

In the National Library in Paris is preserved the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri (C). It was brought to Paris in 
the first part of the sixteenth century by Catherine 
de Medici. It is a palimpsest. The Greek uncial 
text has been rubbed off to a certain extent, and the 
sermons of Ephraem Syrus written over it in Syriac. 
People cared more for the sermons than for the Greek 
Bible. But the use of acids has restored the Greek text. 


Early Versions and Their Sources 


The Codex Bezae (D) is at the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the great library there. Theodore Beza 
secured it from Lyons in 1562, and in 1581 gave it to 
the University of Cambridge. It was published in 
1793. Beza himself made little use of it in his Greek 
Testament, since it differed so widely from the late 
cursive Greek manuscripts then in use among schol- 
ars. . It is written both in Greek and Latin, and be- 
longs probably to the sixth century. But the peculiar 
type of text found in it goes back to the second cen- 
tury, and appears especially in the earliest Syriac Ver- 
sion (the Curetonian) and the earliest Latin Versions. 
There is very general agreement among modern schol- 
ars that as a whole the type found in Aleph and B is 
the best, though sometimes that found in D is the true 
text. These are the five primary uncials which are 
chiefly relied on to give the true text as seen in the 
Greek Testaments of Westcott and Hort and of Nestle, 
and which lies beyond the Revised Version. 

The King James Version rests upon the text of the 
late Greek manuscripts, as shown in the first printed 
Greek Testaments, and inevitably reproduces some 
of the textual errors that had-crept in during the cen- 
turies. These are never very serious, are in reality 
very few, when all things are considered, and yet the 
real lover of God’s Word is anxious to eliminate all 
scribal errors if it is possible to do so. It is possible 
now to obtain a reasonably pure Greek text of the 
Gospel according to Matthew. In Detroit there exists 
a recently discovered and important uncial manuscript 
of the Gospels called the Freer Manuscript, from the 
name of the purchaser who brought it to this country. 

There were early and important translations of the 
Gospels into Syriac, Latin, Coptic, probably as early 
as the second century. These ve:sions, particularly 
the Syriac and the Latin, underwent successive revis- 
ion and were widely useful. We are concerned par- 
ticularly with the Latin, because it so happens that 
our English Bible has the Latin Vulgate as one of its 
direct ancestors. Our English Bible makes use of 
Greek ‘manuscripts, the Latin Vulgate, and finally 
other versions and the early fathers also. 

It was at the end of the fourth century that Jerome 
produced his revision of the various Latin translations 
which then disputed for supremacy in the western part 
of Africa and Europe. His revision was fiercely re- 
sisted, but gradually won its way till, -at the Council 
of Trent, it was accepted almost as the original text. 
Until the sixteenth century ‘‘it was the parent of 
every version of the Scriptures in Western Europe"’ 
(Smyth's ‘‘ How We Got Our Bible,"’ p. 34). In that 
century, Tyndale made use of Greek manuscripts in 
his translation, as well as the Vulgate of ferome. The 
reason for'this situation is not ard to’see. Western 
Europe was Christianizéd by Latin Christianity, The 
Latin’ Vulgate became the’ Bible of the West.- 


The - 


knowledge of Greek had nearly died out of the West 
till the Renaissance, and the Bible was very little in 
the vernacular of the people. England was at first 
and for long under the influence of Jerome's Vulgate: 

It was one of the marks of the genius of King 
Alfred that he wished ‘that all the freeborn youth of 
his kingdom should employ themselves on nothing . 
till they could first read well the English Scripture."’ 
That was wonderful in a Latin world. The origin of 
our English Bible lies in this patriotic and pious pur- 
pose of the great king. In the fourteenth century 
Wycliffe translated half of the Old Testament (the rest 
by Hereford, one of the Lollard leaders) and all the 
New Testament. But it was based on the Latin Vulgate 
of Jerome. Laws were passed by the English Church 
forbidding the circulation of the English Scriptures. 

The most important event in the history of the 
English Bible was in the sixteenth century, when 
William Tyndale was able to make use of the new 
Greek learning which had come to Oxford in the per- 
son of Erasmus, and the recent invention of the print- 
ing press, to give to the English people a printed 
Bible in their own tongue. He made great advance 
on the work of Wycliffe. He had to become an exile 
from England in order to do it, so determined were 
the ecclesiastics that the English people should not 
have the Bible in their own language. Even in 
Cologne he was not safe, and had to flee to Worms, 
where the spirit of Luther had made it possible ‘for 
the great achievement to be wrought. It was only 
by means of barrels, bales of cloth, and sacks of flour 
that the precious book could get to England. 

What Tyndale had done, others could do. The 
so-called ‘‘ Great Bible’’ of 1539, the first authorized 
English version, was virtually Tyndale’s version. 
Myles Coverdale had chiefly followed Tyndale in his 
version of 1536, and he was the main figure in the 
‘*Great Bible.’’ Matthews had also mainly repro- 
duced Tyndale. The ‘‘Great. Bible’’ grew out of 
these two. So the Geneva Bible of 1559 was chiefly 
based on the work of Tyndale. 

In 1611, just three hundred years ago from 1911, a 
company of fifty-four learned men from all England 
produced, with the sanction of King James, the ver- 
sion which has done more than any one thing for the 
uniiy of the English-speaking world and the progress 
of a free gospel in the world. These men agreed to 
have no marginal notes save the explanation of He- 
brew and Greek words. Hence it was able to be used 
by all parties of English Protestants everywhere. 
These men used all the learning at their disposal. 
The Greek manuscripts employed were chiefly the 
cursives. Hence at various points the text, as we now 
know, is faulty, but the English of the version has 
never been surpassed. 


Revised Versions in Gur Own Times 


A great advance in biblical scholarship was made 
when, under the lead of men like Ellicott, Hort, 
Lightfoot, and Westcott, the new learning of the nine- 
teenth century was applied to the English Bible. At 
once a translation was at hand that made plain much 
that had grown obscure through the course of cen- 
turies and that removed most of the errors of scribes 
due to frequent copying before the age of printing. 
The Version of 1881 for the first time in English made 
full use of the great uncial manuscripts. 

In 1901 the surviving members of the American 
wing of the Revision Committee of 1881 revised still 
further their own work, and produced what most 
American scholars consider the best English Bible in 
existence. This Bible has had an amazing popular- 
ity, and deserves it. It is less timid about some 
things than is the 1881 (Canterbury) Revision and 
more consistent. In some other matters of English 
this version returns to the King James model, and 
this avoids needless variations. There is also im- 
provement in the matter of paragraphs. There are 


also references to parallel and illustrative passages .-’ 


and running headings at the top of the pages. It is 


.on the whole a more exact translation and preserves 


much of the beauty of the King, James Version. «But 
through all this long history the content of the Gospel 
of Matthew has not changed.. It is practically now 
what it was in the first century. 

Lovtsvitie, Ky. 
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A Syllabus for Sunday- School Week 
N THE Pacific Coast District the Baptist churches 
have for three years pursued a progressive policy 
in relation to the harvest of souls through the 
agency of the Sunday-school, The campaign a year 
ago was directed by District Superintendent James 


Edmunds, of McMinnville, Oregon. The results of 
the past three campaigns have been most gratifying, 
and several thousand souls have indicated their ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ as their Saviour. Mr. Ed- 
munds sent out a call for the observance of Sunday- 
school Week January 10-16, and a Day of Decision 
on Sunday, January 17. The work was thoroughly 
planned, and, with an attractively printed call and 
syllabus and a tract of suggestions under the title «A 
Successful Christian,’’ was mailed to superintendents, 

Two cards were used for signatures, The first was 
for the reconsecration*of those who were already 
members of church, and the other was. for those who 
wished to start the Christian life. 

The syllabus had for its general theme : Laying the 
Foundations of Life. The full daily programs are so 
good that they are given a place here 


Sunday, January ro 


Theme for morning sermon : ‘‘ Youth ard the Church.”’ 

Scripture : Deuteronomy 31! : 9-13. 

Theme for ten-minute address to the Sunday-school by 
the pastor: ‘* What We Owe to God.”’ 


Monday, January 11 


Theme: Youth and Heredity. 

‘* All posterity now slumbers in our bodies, and we 
should live for our children, for our duty of all duties is 
not only to keep the life-torch burning, but to brighten ita 
little, if possible, as it is passed along to our children’s 
children,’’— Hadi. 

Scripture : Genesis 5 : 3. 

Topics FOR DiscuSssION 

What the Bible teaches about heredity. 

Sacredness of the parental obligation. 


The extent to which the work of nurture is outlined by 

heredity. ' 
, SUBJECTS OF PRAYER 

That the responsibilities of parenthood may be more 
keenly appreciated. 

That home-life may rest increasingly upon a realization 
of its sacredness and a true apprehension of its laws, 

For the salvation of our youth. 


REFERENCES FOR LEADERS 
The Child and Religion. Stephens. 
Heredity. Weissmann. 


Tuesday, January 12 

Theme: Youth and Environment. 

Every child is building from the world about it the actual 
fiber of its own being. When the process is complete no 
future impulse of sensation can rebuild or destroy this 
structure of the inner mind. 

Scripture: Psalm 1. 

Topics FoR Discussion 

Relation of Environment to Heredity. 

The Control of Environment, 

Making Healthful the Environment of Youth in Home, 
School, and Community. 

Evils in This Community to be Eliminated in the Inter- 
ests of Youth, 

SUBJECTS OF PRAYER 

That the atmosphere of home, school, and community 
life may be pure and wholesome. 

That every institution and custom that exerts a baneful 
influence may be eliminated from our midst. 


REFERENCES FOR LEADERS 
The Child and Religion. Stephens. 


Wednesday, January 13 


Theme : Youth and Education. 

‘If there be such things as morality and religion, and 
if anything can be said or done by way of inculcating thém 
or applying them to life; then education must be inspired 
by religion as well as morality.”"— Harrison. 

Scripture : Proverbs 22 : 6. 


Topics FoR DIscussION 


The importance of youth as the period of education. 
The nature and scope of the education required. 
Religious education among the — 
The educational mission of the home. 

The educational mission of the state. 

The educational mission of the church, 

The correlation of these institutionsin educational service, 


- Supjyzects oF PRAYER 
For divine wisdom and guidance in the teaching of 


th, 
0 a quickened parental conscience. 
For all teachers of youth that they may be pure in heart 
and noble in purpose. 
Our daneulaahondl schools and colleges on the Pacific 
Slope ; their faculties and students: 


REFERENCES FOR LEADERS 

The Child and Religion. Stephens, 

The Ideal “ducation. L. W. Riley (Pamphlet ; price, 
6 cents). 

The Natural Way. DuBois. 

Religious Education and National Life. (Proceedings 
R. E. A. Conv., 1908.) 

i Thursday, January 14 : 

Theme : Yonth and the Bible. 

‘*Wrerewith shall a young man cleanse his way; by 
taking heed thereto according to Thy word.’’ 

Scripture: Psalm 19: 7-11. 

Topics FoR Discussion 

Youth and the Ideals of the Bible. 

Ycuih and the Heroes of the Bible. 

Youth and the Ethics of the Bible. 


Enlisting Youth in the Study of the Bible. 
Tne Bible a Book of Life. 


SUBJECTS OF PRAYER 
Those who teach the Bible to youth. | 
The Sunday-school, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and all institutions enlisting youth in Bible study. 
Our youth: may they be lovers of the Word and in- 
spired by its ideals. ? 
The teachers and officers of our own Bible school. 


REFERENCES FOR LEADERS 


The Young Christian and His Bible. 
The ‘*How’’ Book. Hudson, 


Friday, January 15 


Theme : Youth and Evangelism. 
‘*Both young men and maidens ; old men and children : 
let them praise the name of the Lord.” 
Scripture: John 1: 35-51. 
Topics FoR DisCUSSION 
Youth the time for conversion. 
The soul- winning opportunity of the home. : 
The soul-winning opportunity of the church. 
How win youth to the Christian ideal, 
The Christian nurture of youth, 
The observance of next Sunday as a day of decision, 
What shall we do for the convert? 


SUBJECTS OF PRAYER 

That God will turn the hearts of our youth to himself. 

That he will help win our non-Christian youth to a de- 
cision for Jesus Christ on or before Decision Day. 

That the church may be fitted for spiritual parenthood. 

That every occasion of stumbling in our homes and 
churches may be removed. 

That our Christian young people may be.led to higher 
levels of Christian life. 


REFERENCES FOR LEADERS 
The Fact of Conversion. Jackson. 
The ‘* How’’ Book. Hudson. 
Decision Day. Pope. (Leaflet, 3 cents.) 
The Unfolding Life: Lamoreaux. 
Sunday, January 17 
Theme, suggested for the morning sermon : ‘‘ Youth and 
Christiezity.”’ 
In the Sunday-school, Decision Day services, 


What Carefully Laid Plans Did 


LL good work needs preparation, but there can 
hardly be a case where more thought and plan- 
ning is absolutely essential to success than in 

the P<acision Day campaign. Superintendent Edward 
R. Longstreth, of Westminster-Greenway Sunday- 
school, 56th Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, who has given much attention to the subject, 
finds that the campaign ought to be begun by calling 
the teachers together six to eight weeks before the day 
fixed upon to discuss plans, so that all may work in 
harmeny, Mr, Longstreth says : ‘‘ Immediately after 
this meeting the pastor and superintendent should be 
furnished by each teacher with a list of those not yet 
enlisted in the Master's service, so that the heads of 
the school (and as many of the teachers as will do so) 
may remember such scholars in their personal devo- 
tions. In addition, all members who havé already 


confessed their Saviour should join in a prayer-circle 
for the other members of the class, thus giving a defi- 
nite responsibility and privilege to the young Chris- 
tian, something always to be desired.’’ This 
superintendent advocates a meeting of officers and 
teachers once a week for prayer for pupils by name. 

A letter to the teachers is prepared by the superin- 
tendents, and distributed six days before Decision 
Day. It reads as follows : 

PHILADELPHIA, February 22, 1909. 
DEAR ‘ 





Another year has rolled around, and we are again 
on the eve of Decision Day. There are many encouraging 
things in connection with this occasion this year. 

We feel that teachers and scholars are more thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the subject as the ‘‘ atmosphere”’ 
seems to be more spiritual. should incite us to 

ter consecration of our lives, and a more careful watch- 
ing of our steps, lest we be over-confident, and thus fail of 
the great object of our work. . 

Remember, too, that many of our scholars are working 
with us now, and an example of high spiritual consecra- 
tion will strengthen them in the work as well as ourselves, 

Let our motto be ‘“‘Ever Onward: Forward!’’ bring- 


ing ourselves into sweet harmony with our Father’s pure . 


pose of blessing and leve. ~ . 
Very affectionately, your Superintendents, 


The program at last February's Decision Day ses- 
sion was in this order : 


Call to order, 

Explanation of the Day. 

The Invitation—Isaiah 55 : 1-7. 

Confession of sin—Psalm 51. Read by School. 

Promises—Psalm 91. Associate Superintendent. 

Appeal to their pupils, twenty-five minutes. Teachers, 

Charge. Minister. 

Prayer. 

Hymn—‘‘O sacred head, now wounded.’’ Read by 
Superintendent. 


A ‘‘follow up” letter to teachers is sent out seven 
days after. Decision Day. That reads in this way : 
DEAR ; 





Without earnest and prayerful. watching-success is 
dangerous. ‘‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.”” ** Humble yourselves, there- 
fore, under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in due, time: casting all your.care upon him : for he careth 
for you.’’ 

We are rejoicing over the blessings which God has 
vouchsafed to us, therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things of Christ lest at any time we 
should let them slip. Christ wants us not only to bring 
souls fo him, but to keep them im him. For a, hile these 
dear ones will be enthusiastic in their faith, but unless we 
cultivate the ground and keep it ‘* good ground”’ the seed 
will be found in the wayside and be gathered up by the 
evil one : or.in stony places and. be withered by the lack 
of roots which we ought to supply: or among thorns and 
be choked by-the carelessness (deceitfulness) of others, 
who, calling themselves Christians, do not keep the mar- 
gin wide enough between themselves and the ‘‘ world.’’ 

We, the officers and teachers of the school, have the 
great privilege of deepening the spiritual lives placed in 
our keéping so that they may become strong enough to 
withstand such difficulties and temptations, and ‘‘ having 
done all to stand.’’ 

Let us therefore strive by our lives to show that we have 
been with Jesus and really learned of him. 


Very lovingly, your Superintendents. 
Nine days after Decision Day this ‘follow up’’ 
letter is sent to the pupils : 


PHILADELPHIA, March 9, 19009. 
DEAR 





We are rejoicing with you to-day because you have 
chosen to serve Him whom to know is life eternal. 

You are filled with the joy which comes from making a 
wise choice, Remember, however, this is not the last 
ladder to climb, nor the last fight to fight, but that the 
Devil is watching you every moment, hoping that you may 
slip. You can meet and conquer him at every point, be- 
cause you ‘‘can do all things in him who strengtheneth 
you.”’ 

We are praying for you and others who have taken this 
same step, that/you may be soldiers who are always on the 
‘* firing line,’”’ and always witnesses for him ‘‘ whose you 
are and whom you serve,”’ 


Always vety affectionately, your Superintendents. 


By such careful methods this church is reaping one 
of the very largest harvests of souls among all the 
churches of : Philadelphia Presbytery, although the 
Sunday-school is not among the notably big schools 
in the city. 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 23 (Matt. 5 : 1-16) 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


RY this question on your class: ‘‘ Who is the hap- 
t person you have ever known?” When 
efinite answers are given, ask ‘‘Why?” and 
insist on getting a thoughtful answer. 
Or another sort of question to begin with would be, 
‘* What would make you happier than anything else 
in the world, if you could have it now and for the 
rest of your life?” Here, again, call for the reason 
for every answer that is given. In either case, get 
the class tosearch out and a upon, if possible, the 
strength or the weakness, the right or wrong, of the 
answers given, You may be surprised at their in- 
sight into the real truth. : 
ow suggest two sets of beatitudes, or recipes for 
happiness, for the class to consider: that of the ordinary 
world about us, in which we live; and that of several 
of the world’s t non-Christian religions. ‘These 
will be found in Mr. Howard's paragraph headed ‘‘After 
the Lesson,” and in Mr. Pierson’s first epi sp 
A good way to bring them before the class is to clip or 
copy them out-and hand them to pupils to be read 
aloud. Four different pupils can thus read the beat- 
itudes of Confucius, Booddha, Shinto,and Muhammad 
(and the teacher had-better know beforehand what 
countries and religions these four names stand for). 
After a preliminary discussion of such ideas as 
these, the class will be ready to find more meaning 
and reason in the true Beatitudes, to see why they are 
aap 4 so superior to all that the rest of the world has 
to offer. ‘ 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Between the last verse of last week’s lesson and 
the first verse of this, in Matthew, much had hap- 
ened, and several months had passed,—perhaps 
rom winter to May of Christ's second year of public 
ministry.. We shall need to hold to our resolution to 
prepare by reading all that the four Gospels have to 
say, for a real grasp of the history. oon had moved 
steadily on in his ministry, and in his opposition to 
the false teachers of the Jews: more miracles had been 
wrought, the Jews’ Sabbath-day formalism had been 
ublicly exposed and condemned, bitter antagonism 
had been aroused, and the twelve had been chosen. 
Your Harmony will show you that parts of Mark 1 to 3, 
of Luke 5 and 6, and John 5, coverthis ground. The 
immediately preceding events are given in Riddle's 
fourth paragraph. 

With the formal appointment of his personal rep- 
resentatives and co-workers, Jesus was commencing 
the establishment of his Kingdom. Note what Miss 
Lovett’s third and fourth paragraphs state as to the 

lace of our lesson-discourse in the starting of the 
<ingdom. As to the place of this sermon, and its 
audience, see the references to other lesson article§ 
in this issue given in'‘‘ Your Lesson Questions An- 
swered.” } 

Now for the instructing of Christ's lieutenants,— 
as we may all be,—for that is what this sermon was 
evidently intended to cover. It is a set of principles 
for everyday living. The most direct way to deal 
with it in class is to have each ‘‘beatitude” read 
aloud, and then ask what it means, the teacher add- 
ing to and correcting the pupils’ ideas as they ex- 
press them. The following suggestions may be used: 


Verse 3.—Those who claim little, are not pretentious or 
confident of great attainment : to such God can give a place 
.in his Kingdom, as he cannot to those who think that they 
already have much in themselves. See Riddle on verse 3, 
and his §th paragraph ; also Sanders, 6th paragraph. We 
must bear in mind that membership in the Kingdom of 
heaven was the greatest thing conceivable in the mind of a 
Jew; but because he believed he had an inalienable right 
in it, he had a pride and self-sufficiency which were the 
very things that would shut him out from it, while the man 
of no —_ pride or supposed greatness might enter in 
(Luke 6 : 20) 

Verse 4.—On mourning and comfort, Riddle on verse 4 ; 
Mackie, 2; Sanders, 7. 

Verse 5.—On meekness, Riddle, on verse 5 ; Sanders, 8, 
Is this beatitude supplementary to that of verse 3, showing 
that righteousness—which can be attaincd only through 
meekness and lowliness of spirit—is profitable for the life 
that now is and the life that is to come? 

Verse 6.—Only hunger, or conscious need, can be an 
incentive, and open the way, to such an abundant filling as 
Christ wants to give. See Sanders, fo. 

Verse 7.—We all need mercy ; therefore if we would re- 
ceive it, we must give it. See Sanders, 11. 

Verse 8,—‘‘ Heart,’’ as used in‘ the Bible, often stands 
for the mind, or purpose ; and purity, for singleness as 
over against duplicity. This may therefore mean that only 
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Matthew 5: 1-16. Commit verses 2-9 


Golden Text: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.—Matthew § : 8 


t And seeing the multitudes, he went up into the mountain : 


and when he had sat down, his disci came unto him: 2 
and he opened his mouth and taught them, sa + 3 
ak Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs e kingdom 


eaven. 
4 ' Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be comforted. 
5 Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled. 
7 Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
8 Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God. 
% a are the peacemakers : for they shall be called sons 
r+) 
to Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 11 Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 12 
Rejoice, and be exceedi > sa for great is your reward in 
heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets that were before 
ou. 
13 Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 14 
Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be 
hid. 15 Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 16 Even so let your light shine before men ; that 
they may-see your good wd and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. 
1 Some ancient authorities transpose ver. 4 and 5s. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
eee 
s 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the ‘limes] 

Verse 1.—Is this mountain identified? Was it custom- 
ary to be seated when publicly speaking ? (Kiddle, 2d and 
3d paragraphs ; Stalker, 2d and 4th paragraphs; Sanders, 
4.) Did Jesus go. up “into the mountain ’’ se that he 
might get away from the multitudes and talk uninterrupt- 
edly with his disciples, or so that the multitudes could hear 
him better? (Stalker, 3 ; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 3.—What is it to be ‘** poor in spirit’’? (Riddle ; 
Sanders, 6,) What did Jesus mean by ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven ’’? (Riddle, 5th paragraph ; Stalker, 7.) 

Verse 4.—Is any specific kind of sorrow or mourning 
here referred to? (Riddle ; Sanders, 7.) 

Verse 5.—What is the meaning of ‘‘meek’’ as here 
used, and of the phrase *‘inherit the earth’’? (Riddle; 
Sanders, 8.) 

Verse 8.—What is the meaning of ‘ pure in heart’? ? 
(Riddle ; Sanders, 12.) 

Verse 11.—How can-~there be blessedness in persecu- 
tion? (Riddle ; Pilot, on verses 10-12; Sanders, 16.) 

Verse 15.—What is ‘‘the bushel’’? (Riddle; Mackie, 
last paragraph. 








those whose single purpose in life is to serve God can see 
God. We cannot serve God andmammon. See also Rid- 
dle ; and Sanders, 12, A good purity lesson for boys, 
Foster, 5, 6. 

Verse 9.—God stands for oneness, not divisions, between 
his children ; therefore those who count as a force in the 
direction of oneness evidence theif sonship and his father- 
hood. See Sanders, 13. 

Verses 10-12,—You are sure to have opposition and per- 
secution if you live by these principles of the Kingdom, but 
the rewards of such living so far outweigh the persecution 
which it insures that you may count even this blessed. ‘Ihe 
more the Christian life costs you, the more it will mean to 
you: that is the explanation of the paradoxical blessing of 
persecution. See Sanders, 15 and 16, and use Pierson’s 
striking illustration, from Korea, of the first, second, third, 
fourth, and last beatitude. 


Christ never offers us joy and happiness and bless- 
ings merely that we may keep them in our own lives. 
They are given to us in sacred trust : to pass on to 
the whole world. And that is the message of the 
last three verses of the lesson. Pierson’s third para- 
graph makes this clear. Ask the class what the 
think of the summary, ‘‘serving and deserving,” 
given in Miss Lovett’s fourth paragraph. The two 
prominent features of this lesson, the sense of need 
and the disposition to help others, are suggested in 
Stalker’s fifth paragraph. The lost salt-savor illus- 
tration is epee in Mackie’s third paragraph ; the 
way in which a single light can light a whole house, 
in his last paragraph. When to give publicity to 
good works, and when to keep them secret, is shown 
in Stalker’s next-to-last paragraph. 

After holding up before us a standard higher than 
ever man dared to raise it, Christ invites us to be 
salt and light to the whole. world: to be’ his own 
partners and co-workers.. Is anything worth while, 
beyond that ? : 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Probably early in May, A.D. 28, a few 
weeks after the second passover. 
Place.— The Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 
$7) was probably spoken on the side of the Horns of 
attin, a small mountain ridge, with peaks resem- 
bling horns, - It is southwest of Capernaum, on the 
route from Tiberias to Nazareth, about five miles 
from the lake. It was a convenient place for the 
gathering of the multitudes, described by three 
evangelists, On the theory that Luke (6)gives a 
report of the same discourse (see below), the ‘level 
place’ to which he refers (6 : 17) is to be found on the 
side of the ridge; and is well adapted for the.gather- 
ing of a large audience. Others think ‘‘ the moun- 
tain’ was nearer to Capernaum., 
- The Two Reports.—It.is here held that the dis- 
course in Luke 6 : 20-49 is a briefer report of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. ‘There are no real differences in 
the circumstances : ‘‘ the level eae (Luke) was on 
the mountainside; ‘‘ stood” (Luke) refers to,our Lord’s 
meeting the multitudes, while *‘sat down” (Mat- 
thew) tells of the opening of the discourse, since this 
was his usual posture in teaching (comp. Mark 4:.1). - 
The audience was the same; namely, both the disci- 
ples and the multitudes (Matt. 7: 28 ; Luke 7: 1). 
The theme is the same, and the contents and ar- 
rangement are similar. -Matthew, in the parts 
peculiar to his report (especially 5 : 13-37; 6 : 1-34), 
emphasizes those points more appropriate for Jewish 
readers. 

Antecedent Events.—On this view the account of 
Luke supplies several important details, which shed 
light.on the brief statement, ‘‘seeing the multitudes, 
he went up into the mountain” (v, 1). Our Lord 
spent the nightin prayer on the mountain (Luke); 
in the morning he chose the twelve (Mark, Luke); he 
came down with them to the ‘ level place,” where he 
met the multitudes, first healing many and then 
teaching, as recorded by both Matthew and Luke. 
Thus the main purpose of his going up into the 
mountain is explained. 

The Theme of the Discourse.—The main theme is 
‘*the kingdom of heaven.” This phrase was greatly 
misunderstood by the Jews, who expected an earthly 
kingdom, a new material paradise for their race. 
Our Lord ‘here teaches the spiritual, internal, heav- 
enly character of this kingdom and its subjects. The 
lesson. sets forth the characteristics and privileges of 
the citizens of this kingdom. The discourse cannot 
be a full statement of Christian doctrine, or of morals. 
It doves not lay down rules, but announces principles, 
many of them couched in Oriental imagery. 





Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—On the place, and the reason for with- 
drawing to the mountain, see above. 

Verse 3.—B/essed: In emphatic position through- 
out. The term is often rendered ‘‘ happy,” and is 
equivalent to the Latin deatfus; hence verses 3-11 are 
called ‘‘ Beatitudes.” — Zhe poor in spirit: The 
‘*poor” are those who feel their need, and the *‘ poor 
in spirit” those conscious of their spiritual sodas 
The kingdom of heaven: See above. 

Verse 4.—Blessed are they that mourn: This is 
probably connected in thought with ‘poverty in 
spirit” (v. 3), and hence refers to mourning, ‘‘ not 
only that on account of sin, but all such as happens 
to a man in the spiritual life ” (Alford), 

Verse 5.—Zhe meek: Meekness is a passive virtue, 
which bears injustice ; not weak amiability, but 
steadfast endurance of wrong.—/nherit the earth : 
Or, .‘‘land.” This suggests the ‘‘land” of Israel, 
which the Jews ex to inherit in the Messiah's 
kingdom, the ambitious and aggressive becoming 
prominent. But our Lord dec'ares that in his king- 
dom the meek shall obtain the inheritance. 

Verse 8.—Pure in heart: ** Heart,” in the Bible, 
includes the whole inner life, not merely the feelings. 
There is an implied contrast to ceremonial purity, to 
which the Jews attached so great importance, and 
probably to merely outward purity. The idea of 
singleness of heart in serving God is more prominent 
than that of sinlessness. ‘There is no special refer- 
ence to chastity. 

Verse 11.—Persecute you: That there can be 
blessedness in persecution is shown in the case of 
the apostle Paul ; see 2 Corinthians 11 : 22-33. In 
verse 12 is the promise, ‘‘ for great is your reward in ~ 
heaven.” 

Verse 15.—TZhe. bushel: The article points to a 
well-known household measure, which would’contain 
about a peck. 
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The Sermon of Sermons 
Professor James Stalker, D.D.. 


NE portion of the Bible is called the Song of 
Songs; another might be called the Psalm of 
Psalms; another Prayer of Prayers; and 

this is the Sermon of Sermons. 
Tue INTRODUCTION (verses 1 and 2).—Various at- 


‘tempts have been made to identify the mountain; and 


one near Ca’ m goes locally by the name of 
the ntain of the Sermon; but none of these can be 
considered any better than conjectures. In the 
original it is ‘‘the mountain,” as if it had a specific 
reference; but ‘‘the mountain” in the Gospels a 
pears to be only the hill-country, which was nearly 
everywhere; so that from almost any town Jesus 
could ascend to the mountain in this sense. 

He seems here to withdraw from the multitudes 
and to be surrounded by his disciples, to whom his 
words are addressed. But, at — eg - sermon 
(7: 28) ** the ” appear to have n listening; 
and it is a question of no little importance whether 
the sermon was intended for the disciples alone or for 
all and sundry. Some ons, like verses 11 to 16 
in the present lesson, are obviously restricted to the 
disciples; but other portions seem to have a universal 
application. The critical question is whether pre- 
cepts like those of verse 44 are intended for all. In 
short, is it a morality for the church or a morality for 
the world we have in the Sermon on the Mount? 

Another important question, not easy to answer, is, 
whether Jesus is to be supposed to have delivered 
the whole of this discourse on a single occasion, or 
whether Matthew, in accordance with his custom of 
grouping his material, has collected sayings from 
various occasions. The dignity with which the 
scene is introduced suggests, at least, that this was a 
memorable occasion. e ‘‘ was set,” sitting being in 
the East the posture of a teacher; and ‘‘ he opened 
his mouth and taught” ; on which a counsellor of 

reachers remarks, ‘‘ To begin with, be audible; the 
ermon on the Mount commences thus, He opened His 
mouth.” 

Tue BEATITUDES (verses 3 to 12).—Different com- 
mentators have counted the Beatitudes as seven, 
eight, nine or ten. In each of them we have to note, 
first the predicate, secondly the subject, and thirdly 
the reason annexed. The: predicate is ‘‘ blessed "’; 
hence the name Beatitudes, the Latin for ** blessed” 
being deaté. This is the keynote of the preaching of 
gouns; and he repeats it here many times, as if. to 

ring out the full comnpass of its music. The subjects 
of the various sentences express the characteristics of 
the true disciples of Christ; and two features are 
predominant—the sense of need, and the disposition 
to helpothers. Both of these are expressed in various 
forms, some of them very touching; but what the 
show is that the Christian spirit is, on the one hand, 
humble and receptive and, on the other, unselfish and 
philanthropic. 

Much, however, of each beatitude lies in the reason 
annexed. Sometimes, indeed, without this the beati- 
tude would hardly be true. ‘* Blessed are they that 
mourn,” for example, is almost equal, by itself, to the 
absurd statement, ones are the unhappy. Butthe 
justification of the beatitude lies in the reason 
annexed—"' for they shall be comforted.” In other 
instances also it is not so much in the character ex- 
pressed by the subject that the blessedness consists, 
as in the precious gift bestowed on those who possess 
it; for, however poor they may be, this will make 
them rich. ; 

In the first beatitude and the eighth the gift thus 
| py is called ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven"; and per- 

aps all the rest may best be looked upon as the con- 
stitutents of this supreme gift. ‘‘ The kingdom of 
heaven” is the theme of all the apy vem of Jesus; 
it is the sum of all the blessings brought by the 
Messiah to the people of God; and the reasons 
annexed are so many efforts to express its fulness. 

Tue VOCATION OF THE FOLLOWERS OF JESUS 
(verses 13 to 16).—At verse 11 the Beatitudes, which 
have been stated in the third person, change into an 
address to the disciples in the second person; and the 
Great Teacher expounds to them the honor and 
glory of working and suffering for his sake. This 
will bring them into line with the prophets of the 
Old Testament. They are likewise to be prophets to 
their own generation; and he eds to exhort 
them to make full proof of their ministry, unfolding, 
as he does so, for the first time his unparalleled 

wer of using images memorable and illuminative. 

entact with himself has made them, or will make 
them, as different from other men as salt is from 
earth or the sun from the world it shines upon. 
They must not, therefore,. hide their talent, but 
give their fellow-men the full benefit» of it. This 
may seem to contradict other sayings about the 
secrecy to be observed in doing good ‘which occur 
later in this ‘very sermon; but publicity is a danger 
when a man is seeking his own glory, not when 
he is pursuing that of his Father who is in heaven. 

Jesus had, however, a worse peril to guard them 

ainst than even hiding their talent; and this was 
what he called the salt losing its savor. It has, in- 
deed, been questioned whether there be anything in 
nature that can be thus described. Inquiry seems to 
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prove that there is; and there could hardly be a 
more telling image for a Christian character which 
and its charm. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
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Oriental n-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the and Minister to the 
. Anglo-American ongregation in Beyrout 


; “6 

tal *y the mountain... and taught them (vs. 1, 2). 
In the Bible lands, Mosiem custom does not 
allow hing in the open streets of the cities. 

Blessed are they that mourn (v. 4). The comfort- 
ing of the mourner and the inheritance of the meek 
are the hardest of all the Beatitudes. Among Orien- 
tals it is regarded as a duty to the dead to give way 

f without restraint. The mourner should refuse 
to be comforted. When calling upon those who are 
in mourning, visitors are served with the conven- 
tional cup of coffee, but it is without su When 
the whole cup of life is bitter, why should the coffee 
be sweet? The beatitudes of the Kingdom can be 
understood only by the children of the ac. . 

Lf the salt have éost its savor (vy. 33) alt must 
remain salt, but the salt commonly used in the East, 
whether from underground deposits or the evapora- 
tion of sea-water, is in a very impure state, In the 
moist heat of sum=.er the saline element deliquesces 
and flows away, and the white substance that re- 
mains, though still retaining its original appearance, 
has to a certain extent lost its quality of saltness. 

A city set ona hill cannotbe hid (v.14). Inaland 
where the road is usually a bridle-path without wall 
or hedge, and every now and then forks off or is in- 
tersected by other paths, it is a great help to have 
such a guiding landmark as a city set on a hill. 

Jt shineth unto all that are in the house (v. 15). 
In Hebrew and Arabic the same word means room or 
house, because a peasant’s house often consists of one 
large room. ‘This room generally has a central pillar 
of wood or stone to support the beams of the flat roof, 
and the pillar has a small shelf where the lamp is in 
a.place of safety and gives light to all in the room or 
house, _When not put there it is/Sét on. a tall brass 
stand which serves for either-a or a candle. 
The bushel is a wooden measure in constant. tise for 
the oe or sale of grain, or for measuring out 
the barley required for a horse’s food. “.. - 
Beyrout, Syria. 


How to be Happy and Useful 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


R igs CHRIST gives a very different idea of 
what it is that makes for happiness from the 
idea presented by teachers of other religions. 

Blessed are they who strictly keep the moral law and 
reverence their ancestors, says Bontucius. Blessed 
are we | who lose all hunger and thirst for things 
material and immaterial, says Booddha. Blessed are 
they who worship the emperor and die for their 
country, says Shinto. Blessed are they who keep 
the fasts, repeat the prayers, and make the pilgrim- 
ages, says Muhammad. But Jesus counts those 
happy who are poor, who mourn, who hunger, who 
are persecuted. Why po nec right ? 

Ye Soon-wha was a Korean who had sought, for 
so but found it not. He sought it in money 
and pleasure, in business and in the religion of his 
countrymen. Still he was wretched. Then he heard of 

esus of Nazareth, the Son of God and Saviour of men. 
he man saw himself as a sinner, and called himself 

“child of many devils, the lost, the worst among 

men.” Ye Soon-wha became © in spirit; he 

mourned ; he was meek, teachabie, not self-satisfied, 
but he did not stop there. He hungered and thirsted 
after righteousness, and prayed ‘‘at the limit of 
agony * “Then one night,” he said, ‘in the midst 
of tears, my agonies went out, and I was filled with 
pone and joy. He was comforted and knew that 

is was the Kingdom of heaven, that to him, as 
the child of God, belonged the blessings of sea and 
earth and sky. After that he was persecuted for 
righteousness sake, but among all his neighbors he 
became known as ‘“‘Happy Ye.” Jesus’ recipe for 
happiness has been tested, and those who have tasted 

His blessedness know that none other can satisfy. 

But it is not enough that the Christian shall be 

happy; he is put in the world for a purpose—his life, 

his joy, his peace must be contagious. He must be 
asafut “Ye are the salt of the earth,” said Christ, 

“Ye ‘are the light of the world”—not only of your 

liome, your city, vour country, but of “ke world, 

Salt and light are the two greatest natural preven- 

tives from corruption and preservatives of life. It is 


where the danger of decay is greatest that salt 1s 


most needed. Where the darkness is most dense, 

there the light is most required. A light is not kin- 

died for jts own benefit, but for, the benefit of others. 

For whom ‘are You shining? ~,, 
Brooktyn, N. Y¥. 





Christian 
mpeg oy ear tor to ‘live up to the Ser- 
‘ount,” 'e it hard to do because 


‘mon on the 


it is Heaven's level. Christ lived this sermon before 


i 


run rcoabieny For exam 

ciful”—** Forgive us our debts.” ‘You find the rest, 
and feel the real te of discovery. The Beati- 
tudes and Lord’s yer are the two bars of steel that 
railroad us straight to the heavenly city. 

David and Grant.— Blessed are the in spirit: 
or theirs is the kingdom of heaven (vy. 3). Andthe 
ingdoms of earth also. David got jewish king- 

dom, but he never had FE i " enough to ‘‘ get back” 
at Saul. And will you li to Solomon, 1 ngs 3 ae 
Grant in Galena couldn't make a ge of it, and Edison 
had not ‘‘ spunk” enough to hold his job at Memphis. 
That chesty fellow ing around is one of the 
clerks. See that plain and modest man over there ? 
He is the proprietor. : 

The Comforter.— Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be ones (v. 4). ‘1 will send the Com- 
forter”—and he did. He is here for his children in 
every sorrow. We stors and near-pastors don’t 
mind sitting beside the weeping. Christ friend. We 
have some ing. offer that will be understood. But 
if there is no ist and no heaven, what is there to 
say? I have sat in such places, but God’s promises 
were as Greek. Sooner or later mourning comes for al). 
And.all can have Comfort, if they will.(2 Cor. 1 ; 3, 4). 


The Farmers.—Biessed are the meek; for they 
shall inherit the earth. 5). It certainly doesn’t look 
that way. Not the brazen A x ongd of the city, not the 
palaces and warehouses the metropolis; not the 
noisy factories, are America, -America ‘consists of 
broad acres and modest farmsteads. Her life and 
ten porte lie in her gentle farmers, who lead simple 

ives and are the ones who really own her. It is the 

rich young blood from the countryside that saves the 
city. The “meek” have inherited America. The 
arrogant and self-asserting are passing day by day. 


High Things and Geod ate a Blessed are the 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness (v. 6. 
Jat as hungry for high things 4s’ you are for goud:’ 
hings? Have you as good a moutli for religion ‘aS’ 
for fried chicken and waffles or strawberries and ice 
cream? Heppy indeed are ~~ No fellow ever was 
hungry to be kind, truthful, helpful, and Christlike ’ 
and this is righteotisness) who was not filled and 
that quickly. Ask, and ye’shall receive. 

In Balance.—B/essed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain ‘mercy (vy. 7).. ‘‘He had no mercy on 
man, woman, or child,” is said of. a certain man who 
has won his way up from obscurity to great wealth. 
He is now a‘ philanthropist’"’! But in the world’s 
heart there is no love for him; and little respect. He 
showed no mercy, he gets none. Heaven always 
balances the earth. . The universe is always in equi- 
librium. Hill and valley, darkness and light, joy 
and sorrow, Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16 : 19-31). 


Seeing God.— Blessed dre the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God (v. 8). Tothe impure heart every 
woman has her price. To the dishonest heart every 
man isarascal. To the pure heart the Divine is in 
everything. I know a woman who finds God in all 
her acquaintances because her own heart is so pure. 


The Quakers.— Blessed are the peacemakers; for 
they shall be called sons of God hp 9). The A Lad 
I present them as the commentary on this verse. 
William Penn killed no Indians, and Pennsylvania is 

roud of her name, . Why fight with your neighbors ? 

ou must sleep together full many a day in the big 
bed behind the iron gates up yender on the hillside— 
and souls in heaven speak as they pass by. 


Now Ali T \— Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness (v. 10). I have 
never had any persecution, have you? The reason 
is we have always lived in a place where Christ has 
been eas and this very sermon has been at work 
just a little bit. If we could only bring Coatesville 
up to the level of this sermon, all other conditions 
would be as heavenlike as the absence of persecution 
for righteousness, ~ Let’s lift the town by lifting our- 
selves, Now! 


The Hard Start.— Blessed are ye when men shall 
reproach [revile| you (x. 11). was never reviled 
for Christ’s sake but once, and I didn't rejoice at all. 
Indeed, I felt badly over it. I once invited a stranger 
at one of. the hotels to attend some Moody-Whittle 
meetings we were holding.. He was an atheist, and 


he ‘* tore me out” fearfully, I kept sweet and preached 
Christ to him. Thé next morning he was found dead 
in his room at the hotel, kneeling by a chair with an 
open Bible before him. Wlen.a man reviles and per- 
secutes you, rejoice, for thus he starts for the King- 
dom. It was how Paul started. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 





LESSON: FOR JAN. 23 (Matt. 5: 1-16) 
fa Mi. sont ane tnvineh to cathe he Sen 
age of parent Ge doi 


¢ One’s Head Too High. — Blessed 
ET) t Lg Reg 
vent Saba ilinet bt taetived we th be toads, 


ma 
into my head, has been of singular service to 
mar phEUbded chan tactght of it when I 
have seen pride mortified and men brought 
low by carrying their heads too high,’’— 
W. R. Clark, Huddersheld, Eng. 


When the Springs are Fullest.— 2/essed 
are they that. mourn: for they shall be-com- 
Sorted (v. 4). The springs at the base of 
the Alpine mountains are fullest and freshest 
when the summer sun has dried and parched 
the verdure in the valleys below. heat 
that has burned the arid plains has melted the 
mountain glacier and snow, and increased 

_ the volume of the meuntain streams. Thus, 
when adversity and sorrow have dried the 
springs of earthly comfort and God’s 
great ls of salvation and love flow fresh- 
est and fullest to gladden the heart.—Ziszie 
E. Smith, Burford, Ontario. From the 
Friendly Visitor. 

Money or Mercy ?—Slessed are the mer- 
ciful: for they shall obtain mercy (xv. 7). 
During the big coal strike: of several years 
ago a driver for hc. Remon an § New York 
was sent with a East Side, 
where he was instructed to delivera portion of 


it at several different places, and collect the |. 


money as he did so, When he returned he 
handed in what he had to the man at 
the office, who, after counting it, found it to 
be several dollars short. ‘* You have not 
given the money enoughy’ said the proprie- 
tor. ‘I know it,’ said. the driver, ‘* but 
everywhere I went little children came tome 
and held out pails, baskets, of boxes. Some 
of them were crying. They were all shiver- 
ing with the cold. Now you can take the 
balance out of my pay or discharge me or 
turn me over to the police. *I could not re- 
fuse each one oftthema little.”’ ‘‘1 guess,’’ 
said his employer, ‘‘ you can keep right on, 
—at least for the present.’’——7he Rev. Orin 


Edson Crooker, Cleveland, Ohio, From The 
Optimist. 
What He Could Not Fi —Blessed 


are the pure in heart (v. orman Dun- 
can, in ** Doctor Luke of the Labrador,’’ 
tells us of the mother who was ring anx- 
iously into the eyes of her boy, ‘* looking for 
his heart.’? Then she made her son repeat 
after her, two or three words at a time, these 
words: ‘‘When I was a child my mother 
looked upon my heart and found it brave 
and sweet, willing for the day’s work and 
harboring no hope.”’ Then she 
feared her bey-would forget. ‘‘ But,”’ said 
the boy when he became a man, ‘‘I have not 
forgotten—I have not forgotten—I have never 
forgotten.””— William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. 


Why He Couldn’t Get —Ye are 
the light of the world (v. 14). A man who 
knew little about electricity had his house 
wired and a battery installed for the ringing 
of various bells. He thought that if a bat- 
tery could ring a hell it could make a light, 
and so he proceeded to run the wires up iato 
his study. Then he adjusted a globe in the 
fashion of an electric light, turned on the 
current, and was greatly disappointed to find 
that he got no light. - About that time an 
electrician came in, and, seeing his predica- 
ment, said, ‘‘ What is the matter?” ‘‘I 
don’t know. I have a battery here that has 
been ringing all the bells for a long time, 
and it has never failed me. So I thought 
that it would light my study. : I tried: and 
failed. The, electrician looked at him and 
said, ‘‘ Don’t you know that it takes mote 
power to make a light than it does to make 
a noise ?*’—AMrs. Cara S. Park, Prospect, 
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‘awarded to this illustration. 


gy —apecnspgy? oo gr sagan your light 
shine before men ; that they may see your 
works, and glorify your Father who 
in heaven (v. 16). In a cemetery, ona 
little white marble stone that marks the grave 
are chiseled these striking words: 
of whom her playmates said, ‘ It 
to be good when she was with 
1° —Juniata Rokrback, Washington, 
< 

Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 
A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. —These studies 
will apply what is known as the Underwood 
Travel System to the lessons of the coming 
year. A section of the patented maps connect- 
ed with this system is reproduced herewith. If, 
at the opening of the lesson, the teacher will, by 
the use of these maps and descriptions, or bet- 
ter by the maps and the pte, ong o ( beau- 
tiful photographic views of Palestine, for use in 
the stereoscope), get clearly in the minds of 
the pupils the setting of the n’s events in 
P. ne, it will help as no other method can 
to give a sense of reality to those events and a 
lasting impression of them. Fourteen places 
in tine will be described with the lessons of 
the First Quarter. The fourteen stereographs 
(or photographic views) of these places cost 
$2.34. “The six stereographs for January cost 
$1. Less than four stereographs in one order 
are.20 cents each. The ster is 85 cents, 
Orders should be sent to The Sunday School 
} Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTHEW tells us that the sermon 
which we begin to study to-day was 
preachedon ‘‘a mountain”’ in Galilee. 

The lake is almost encircled with hills, but 
tradition points to one particular height as 
the scene of the ‘sermon. J/ you stand at 
the point marked 5 on the Galilee map, and 
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look south over the space included between 
the two lines. branching from 5, you can 

e the ‘‘ Mount of Beatitudes’’ and also 
places from which Jesus’ listeners had gath- 
ered. At your feet is a grassy hillside pas- 
ture where sheep are feeding. At the foot 
of the hiil broken walls enclose an old reser- 
voir. Beyond that and lower down a bush- 
bordered pool lets its waters run off through 
winding brooks into the lake.’ Beyond you 
see a long expanse of the Sea of Galilee. 
The nearer part of the shore slopes gently 
upward, but farther down the banks grow 
more steep, and one slope after another 
reaches out-into the water, with bays between 
the points, In the distance is a ridge of 
much higher hills; broken in one place by a 
deep, ragged cut, such as we would natu- 
rally associate with a railway line, but there 
is no railway here. Through the cut another 
height is seen beyond,—another height with 
a nearly flatsummit. That is the ‘‘ Mount 
of Beatitudes.”’ It is three or four miles 
from the lake, among farmers’ fields. 

The old town of Bethsaida is believed by 
many. Bible scholars to. have stood near the 
Pee marked 5, between the old reservoir and 

e lake-shore. Several parts of the shore 
which you can see from the point § were oc- 
cupied by villages or traversed by country 
roads over which Jesus must have passed to 
reach the mountain. 

It is a forsaken region now, but we know 
that in Jesus’ day it was ome to thousands 
of hard-working men and women, people 
with troubles and temptations like ours, peo- 
ple who were poor ; people who were mourn- 
ers; people who néeded to learn meekness 
and mercy; people who were trying to be 
pure of heart; people absorbed, as many of 
us are, in everyday affairs and giving little 





thought to the deep spiritual realities under- 
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neath eve living. They were those of | 
whom M Ww says ‘‘the - e which sat 
in darkness saw great ligh 


it. . 
| of Beatitudes from 
the point marked 5 on the map use the stere- 
ograph, ‘‘ Traditional Bethsaida, Sea of Gali- 
lee, and the Mount of Beatitudes.’ 


. ; 
. Lesson Home-Readings 


Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association. ——e 
Lesson mittee). 


To look to the Mount 


M.—Matt. §: 1-16. . . . .. True Blessedness 
T.—Isa. 57 : 14:21 . . The Blessedness of the 
Humble 

W.—Psa. 119 : 1-8 . . The Blessedness of the 
Undefiled 

. The Blessedness = the 
Meek 


T.—Psa. 37 : 22-31 . 
F.—Luke 7 : 36-50 . . . . The Blessedness of 
Mournin 


S.—John 4: 1-14; 7 : 37-39. ‘The Blessrdness 0} 


Thirsting 
S.—Luke 6 : 27-37 . . The Blessedness of the 
2 Merciful 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Before the Lesson. —Lord Jesus, 


we thank thee for the keen truth of thy teachings, 
searching out the untruth in our common no- 
tions of Liessedness, Cure us, we pray thee, of 
our selfishness and greed ; our love oll go 
for the sake of power, and our clums: fool- 
ish pride, Open to us to-day clear visions of a 
better way, and help us to understand the bless- 
edness of service in thy Kingdom. And grant 
unto us, we pray thee, a spirit of readiness to 
believe and to bear the high and 
ards of thought and action set forth in thy Word, 
without lowering them ‘to suit our weakness, 
Amen, 


After the Lesson.—If some of us had been 
with Jesus on the mountain, we would have 
found it hard to agree with him. His rea- 
sons for blessedness would have seemed so 
very new! Théy’are not accepted by every- 
oné to-day, by any means. - Our beatitudes 
might read something like this if we should 


lorious stand- } 
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utter what one is likely to hear on all sides : 
Blessed are the rich in money, for theirs is the 
kingdom of earth, Blessed are they that have 
no sorrow, for need no comfort. Blessed 
-are the self-confident, for they shall gain the 
‘earth. Blessed are they that neither hunger 
nor thirst after righteousness, for why should 
they want it? Blessed are the crafty and dou- 
ble-minded, for they take no trouble to have 
any vision of God. Blessed are the trouble- 
makers, for they shall be called ressive 
and ** frank,’’? which is their de- 
light. -Bi are ye when everything goes 
smoothly, for then you never can know what 
hardship is. 

Now put into contrast with all this, the 
words of Jesus : 





POOR IN SPIRIT 
SORROWING 
MEEK 

HUNGRY 
MERGIFUL 

PURE IN HEART 
PEACEMAKERS 
PERSECUTED 


BLESSED ARE THE 











How far are we willing to live out, and 
work out, these ‘‘ blesseds’’ in our lives? It 
isn’t enough just to de/ieve them, is it? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** O for a heart to praise my God.” 

** Jesus, merciful and mild.” 

** Revive thy work, O Lord."’ 

** Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

** Jesus; I my cross have taken."’ 

** Forward ! be our watchword." 

**O Word of God incarnate." 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 40 : 13, 18, 19 (55: -4. 86:1, 4, 5). 
Psalm 37 : 4-10 (50 ; 6-9. 76 : 6-9). 
Psalm 21-8 (115 : 1, 3,4. 169 :1, 3, 4). 
Psalm 41 : 14 (56 : 1-3. 87°: 1-3). 





Psalm 119 : 1-6:(172 : 1-3. 242 : 1-9). 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson. TRUTH, All whose hearts are 
pure can see God in his works and words, 


HE children loved to take a walk with 
grandpa, such a‘ dear old man, with 
gray hair. Sometimes they stopped 

to listen to a bird singing in the tree, and 
grandpa would say, “Isn’t God good to teach 
the birds such pretty songs?” If they 
watched the sunset clouds he said, ‘* Nobody 
but God could paint such wonderful colors in 
the sky.’’ If the boys chased butterflies, 
grandpa said, when they came back, ‘It was 
God who taught the worms to crawl to a safe 
place, to make queer little houses in which to 
stay until he changed them into butterflies.’’ 
When the girls picked wildflowers, he said, 
** God covered the hills with these carpets of 
grass and flowers.”” Do you know why he 
seemed to see God’s goodness and kindness 
in everything? Ever since he had been a 
child, he had asked God to keep his heart 
and life clean and pure. God’s promise had 
proved true in grandpa’s life, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 
Just as the children loved to be with 
grandpa, the followers of Jesus loved to be 
with him. Sometimes he went alone to the 
mountains to rest and to talk to his Father in 
heaven. The crowds tried to find him and 
came to meet him as he came down the 
mountain one day. They were so anxious to 
hear him k.that he sat down on the 
mountainside and taught them how their 
lives might be happy or blessed (show the 
agg . Matthew has written what he said 
n_ a book (show jit, and draw an open book). 
Somebody has written a song for the children 
about that day (in ‘‘Sacred Songs for Little 
Singers ’’): 
“ Once Kd” “earns side, green and 
air, 
Flowers, were springing, birds were 

j singing, 

Jesus, our Saviour, was teaching there, 
Telling the dear Father's care. 


* Look at the lilies,’ He gently said, 
‘ Sce the pure blossoms of white and red, 
Look at the birds flying overhead, 
Trusting the Father's care.’ '’ 


So Jesus began by telling his followers how 
their lives might be happy, or blessed. 
(Write blessed on the first page—read or re- 
peat the blesseds, dwelling especially upon 
the pure in heart—for they shall see God, and 
complete the text in your drawing). 

When we watch the whirling flakes of 
snow, the starry skies, the trees in blossom 
or fruit, we will think, if our hearts are pure, 
‘*God, my heavenly Father, made these 
beautiful things for us.’’ 

Place before your scholars two glasses of 
water, ofe clear and pure, the other murky. 
Which would you choose for a drink? Ex- 
plain, according to your location, the care 
taken to keep the water pure in cistern, well, 
spring, reservoir, river or lake, also the dan- 

ers from impure water. When God sends 
it from the clouds as rain or snow it is al- 
wayspure. People should try to keep it pure. 

How careful your mothers are to keep 
your food clean and pure! They wash the 
dishes, peel the potatoes, sort over ihe 
berries, wrap x the bread, etc. How hard 
they work to keep your clothes and the 
house clean, too! 

One night, a kind mother had bathed her 
children and tucked them into bed. As she 
stooped to kiss them good-night, she said 
softly: ‘‘God bless my little ones and keep 
them pure and clean in their hearts.’ She 
could not see and know what thoughts were 
there, but God knows what is in every heart. - 
To those that are pure, he can show many 
wonderful things. 

Compare the view of God’s world through 
windows which are kept bright and shining, 
and those covered with smoke, dust or cob- 
webs. So everything that God. has made 
seems brighter and better to pure hearts. 


Not long, ago.,we. talked about the. last 
words which Paul wrote to his young friend 
Timothy, If we had read all that he wrote, 


we would have found these words, ‘‘ Keep 
thyself pure’”’ (1 Tim. 5 : 22), Paul wanted 
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Timothy to keep his own thoughts and words 
and actions pure, so that he could heip others 
to be pure. IL. feel sare that when Paul 
wrote t words, and when that mother 
prayed. ber quiet prayer, they were thinking 
of what Jesus said that day on the mountain- 
side : ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,”’ 
Curcaco, IL. 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 

NE of my girls came early to tell me 
she had not understood about writing 
the recipe for happiness which had 
been assigned. I found. that not one had 
understood. It was too difficult, and it had 
a discouraging effect. ‘The fault was mine, 
for my girls are willing workers if they un- 
derstand clearly what is wanted, I was com- 
pelled to restore the cheer by something 

which they could do well. 
Let me see what good memories you have. 
Jesus walked by the Sea of , and met 
. These men were engaged in 
etc. In this way, with the girls filling the 
bianks, orally, I reviewed last week’s lesson, 
The girls answered well and I commended | 
them. Discouragement was forgotten, so 1 | 
continued: Last Sunday we reviewed the 
year of ——, spent mainly in Find | 














Matthew 4 : 23 and tell me where jones is | 
l 


now. From Matthew 4: 23 tell what 
three lines of work he has been following. 
From Matthew 4 : 25, what name could you | 
suggest for this second year? I wanted to 
get the idea of peut. but could not, 
though I searched into their experience for 
the idea through popular people and popular | 
songs. Finally I gave them the name. 

Again I recalled that Matthew’s book is 
the Gospel of the Kingdom. The herald 
announced the coming of the King; the 
King had begun his work ; he had chosen | 
fishermen to spread his ay ap and before 
he could begin to build it he must have the | 
strong, true: foundation ideas well under- 
stood.. This is what Jesus is doing in his 
Sermon on the Mount, 

The girls recognized the value of under- 
standing correctly the underlying principle | 
through a problem which I gave. ‘I bought | 
five books for fifteen dollars, So one book will | 
‘cost five times fifteen dollars, or seventy-five 
dollars.’’ The girls protested at once. Thad | 
used the wrong principle, I showed them | 
then that these Jews were striving for hap- 
piness and blessedness by obeying the letter 
of the law, thus searching directly for it ; 
that this was the wrong principle in the new 
kingdom, Only serving and deserving would 
result in happiness here. This was a founda- 
tion principle of the new kingdom, 

We then took the separate beatitudes as 
Christ’s different illustrations of this princi- 
ple. I explained only the first statement in 
each, and the girls understood better when 
we transposed the words and read, ‘* The 
meek are blessed,’’ etc. We read the ex- 
planations given in our church catechism, 


and 1 showed some colored pictures, illustra- | 


tive of the Beatitudes, from ‘* Everybody’s | 
Magazine’’ of December, 1 

Matthew 5 : 8 was voted the hardest, but 
the favorite, verse, so we spent more time 
upon it, We talked of what ‘*heart ”” meant, 
of how it influenced our words and deeds, of | 
how and where we could see God. 

I concluded with this problem to each girl : 
‘* A certain girl has a quiet life, and work to | 
do in school and at home. How shall she 
be. blessed in this new kingdom?’’ Must 
Bessie find the result just as Dorothy does? 
A ‘*percentage”’ is figured .out by various 
methods, but the principle remains the same. 
Serving plus deserving equals happiness. 

Our closing prayer was that we might not 
try to work out our happiness problem except 
on Christ’s principle. 

I am convinced that we attempt to teach too 
much in one lesson, With only thirty minutes, 
an average class in intelligence, and no class- 
room, it is folly to consider a lesson learned 
in one teaching. I found my own girls did | 
not know the meaning of such a familiar | 
word as ‘* gospel,’’ and it had never occurred | 
to them that the dictionary might help in 
Bible study. 

Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

The girls will write the story of this lesson, 
weaving in a Golden Thread to make their 
life tapestry more valuable, All study 


Matthew § : r7-26 and 38-48 and find the | 


new principles taught. 
Special girls will tell, from clippings, the 





videas ‘in the following: 
‘law and a ape **jot and tittle,’ 
‘coat and cloak,’’ and ‘**publicans.’’ One 
gitl is to read Exodus 21 : 23, 24 and Levit- 
icus 24: 19, 20. Another is to be responsi- 
ble for dictionary meanings ; and one is to 
find from Acts 7 a man who obeyed verse 44. 
The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 

in their own note-buoka, ‘illustrating them —_ pic- 
pode the lesson, and adding the ** ‘Golden “bread” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into ‘thete lives. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


OW shall I interpret the word ‘* blessed’’ 
toa boy? Familiarity with this pas- 
sage nearly cost me a blunder, for I 

| find it easy to teach the lesson all the way 

through on the assumption that everybody 
knows what ‘‘blessed’’ means, But, does 

everybody bay ? Does every boy in m 

| class know? Isn’t the word associated wit 

| some far-off condition, for adults, or possible 

| only for grandfathers or grandmothers whose 

| lives seem to be spent just in doing good? 
| Can it have any reality in the life of a real, 
| live boy, who gets into some kind of trouble 
| almost every day in his life ? I concluded to 
| to use the word ‘**happy,’’ but to give ita 
| larger meaning than usual. 

As my lesson proceeded I tried to make 
clear that Christ was teaching the law of 
compensation, though I didn’t use that word. 
I showed that for every loss there was a gain, 
for every pain there was a pleasure, —provided | —— 
| the losses and the sufferings came as a result 
of the service of God. I found it difficult to 

|‘make this clear, and my lesson time did not 

| allow me to dwell on each of the nine types 

' who are ‘* blessed,’’ 

I called attention to the fact that certain 
classes of people were here marked as 
| happy whom we didn’t usually look upon as 

| happy people. People who are meek, and 

na A who mourn—why, we generally feel 
rather sorry for them. But Christ ‘called 
| them happy. It must be that Christ sees 
| things from a different view point from our- 
| selves; values, as he sees them, must greatly 
| differ from values as we ordinarily know them. 

Verse 6 tells us of a kind ay frown that 

| can be satisfied. Hunger for money or for 

wer, they tell us, is never satisfied; but 
tala is hunger for righteousness, and it may 
be met. Some bdys feel that hunger for 
righteousness and never try to-satisfy it; 
others feel it and go to the source of all good 
things, God himself, and their hunger is satis- 





| 


fied. And sometimes we call that step ‘‘ con- | 


version.’’ 

I told them that verse 8 meant a good deal 
more than I could take time to explain, but 
I was very sure that, among other things, it 
meant that we should keep our hearts free 


from things which were foul and unclean. I} 


made it clear that the boy whose heart was 
filled with unclean things didn’t like to think 
much about God, for the thought of God and 
the thought of impurity could not dwell to- 
gether in the same heart. 

I knew some of the boys were even then 
in a fight against impurity, so I went straight 
into the subject. I told of a vile postal card 
that I had noticed in the possession of one 
| boy of the group (though none but he knew 

his identity), and pointed out how that kind 
| of thing would hide the face of God from any 
| boy who indulged in it. Impure words and 
| acts as well as thoughts were dealt with, 
| plainly and simply; and again I made it clear 
that verse 8 meaat all this, and a great deal 
more besides. 

Verses Ir and 12 gave me opportunity to 
say that persecution would always be the lot 
of a true Christian, boy or man, first century 
or twentieth. Any man who is loyal to a 
cause will be called upon to suffer for that 
cause. The boys themselves can furnish any 
| number ef examples from the annals of his- 
tory. But Christ says that this should be an 
occasion of rejoicing, for in this way are we 
| permitted to bear testimony to God’s love. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. What did Jesus say his mission was 
concerning the law? 2, What new inter- 
pretation did Jesus give to the command- 
ment, ‘* Thou shalt not kill’’? 3. How shall 
a man properly prepare himself to make an 
acceptable gift at God’s altar? 4. What sub- 
stitute did Jesus offer for the saying, ‘*An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.”’ 5. 
How shall we feel toward our enemies ? 
| Detroit, ‘MICH. 

(Department Helps continued on next page.) 
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LUSSON FOR JAN, 23 (Matt. 5 : 1-16) 


not only of the 


chimney, but of 
the use of the 


lamp. 

Sometimes that 
inconvenience 
amounts to ten 
times the value 
of any lamp- 
chimney. 
When my name, Macbeth, is on 





a lamp-chimney it says, “This 


chimney will not break from heat.” 

If you would be sure of always 
getting the right chimney, have 
my book. Free. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsbureb. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Character and Functions of True 
Disciples (Matt. 5 : 1-16). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


HE introductory epitome of :the early 
Galilean ministry with which the last 
lesson concluded declared that many 

people from all parts of Palestine followed 
Jesus from village to village. 
days of evangelization Jesus was surrounded 
by a crowd, ‘attracted often at first by his 
wotks of healing, but persisting in following 
him because of his spell as a teacher. 

’ This‘Gospel places the Sermon at the be- 
ginning of the narrative of the Galilean min- 
‘istry. Does this imply the writer’s belief that 


the Sermon introduced that ministry ? Some | 


have thought so, but the crowds and the 


character of the reported ‘teaching are evi-. 


dence that the ministry was well advanced. 
Luke 6: 12 ff. locates it subsequent to the 
call of the Twelve. - Make an effort to help 
the class to realize what preceded this 
instruction: much evangelizing, teaching, 
disciple interviews, conflicts with Pharisees, 
etc. (Mark 1: 14 to3: 12). Weare not to 
study the Sermon as the earliest teaching of 
Jesus, but as the substance of his instruction 
during a period. 

Are we to look for some particular moun- 
tain as the scene of this memorable teaching? 
‘The older investigators, like Stanley, Farrar, 
and Andrews, pronouncéd in favor of the 
Horns of Hattin on the ridge west of the 
lake. But there is a growing agreement that 
the word ‘‘mountain’’ is to be understood 
in its Old Testament sense (Gen. 19:17; 
31: 23), which means any high plateau, dis- 
tinguishable from the low-lying shore of the 
lake (comp. Matt. 15:29). Jesus went up 
on to the higher ground about the lake. 

This Gospel not only gives such instruc- 
tion as this great prominence, but habituall 
masses such material topically. We shall 
study examples of this as we go along. The 
Sermon is probably more. than an exact re- 
port of what Jesus said on one particular 
occasion, It rather répresents the range of 
his teaching whenever he discussed the ideals 
of the Christian life, 


The Sermon opens with beatitudes which | 


express the traits of the ideal Christian char- 
acter. There are seven of these, following 
one another, as Chrysostom said, ‘‘in a 
golden chain,’’ and then two more which 
suggest the consequences of their possession. 
Each ‘‘ beatitude’’ is introduced by the word 
** blessed.’?- The Greek word is the one 
which is commonly rendered ‘‘ happy.” 
Which is the more fitting rendering under 
the circumstances? 

Read Luke 6: 20 with verse 3.. How is 
@ spiritually poor.man to be defined? Is he 
‘* one who feels some sort of great need ’’? 
What is that need the satisfaction of which 
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affecting the sense. Are we to or 

mourners those who or i- 
byenaoan, Somos meres SD 
Why is mourning good for us? ‘* He that 
lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend.’’ 
The promise of comfort suggests that such 
disciples get close to Chiist, who was to be 
Israel's comforter (Isa. 61 : 2; Luke 2: 25). 

By ‘‘ the * did Jesus mean the un- 
pretentious, the unself-assertive, or the pa- 
tient? Which did Jesus mean in Matthew 
11:29? Tholuck once said that meekness 
was a world-conquering principle. Bruce 
says that the meek of England, driven out by 
religious intolerance, have inherited the con- 
tinent of America.’ Is that a legitimate illus- 
tration of Christ’s word ? , 

Plummer calls these three beatitudes ‘‘ the 
most startling ones.’’ They are paradoxical 
and grip the attention. ‘Not the rich, the 
joyous, the proud, ‘are the ones to whom life 
will give its best, but those of opposite atti- 
tude.’” How incredulous many of the by- 
standers must have been ! 

What does hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness involve ? Will it, in a.sense, 
tend to supply its own lack, or does the 
verse mean that God will satisfy the craving? 

Did Jesus mean by ‘‘merciful’’ those 
who are stirred by an emotion of pity and 
stop at that point? How does the fifth be- 
atitude work out in actual life ? 

There exists much difference of opinion 

rding the ‘* pure in heart.’’ Did Jesus 
refer to the spotless,-or chaste, or did he 
mean’ one like the man of Psalm 24,: 4? 
How does simple-heartedness, straightfor- 
wardness, single-mindedness give one an ad- 
vantage in knowing God ? 

Does the seventh beatitude mean that the 
peacemaker in an unusual sense represents 
the Christian ideal? _What does peacemak- 
ing involve ? 

If the time is too short for the detailed 





In these early | 


| consideration, as outlined ‘above, of these 
seven beatitades, ‘they may be‘discussed in a 
group, as the seven qualifies which exhibit 
Christian .character.’. Have’ the class enu- 
merate them, ask whether ‘they are arranged 
in a logical-order and whether they ‘are to 
be regarded as a complete ~ hist.’ 

The last beatitudée (v. toy looked forward. 
It alluded to the trying experiences which 
}-would surely be the lot of the disciples who 
| aimed to embody these qualities. But Jesus 
was not talking theoretically. He had been 


| having: his share of misunderstanding and’ 


; danger already (Mark 3: 6; Luke 6: 11). | 


When is persecution a blessing, as verses, frog, isn’t he?” Harry asked, doubtfully. 


11, 12 and Luke 6: 22, 23 declare? Ask 
the class to recall examples in the New Tes- 
ament of suffering that turned into joy.(com- 
pare Acts § : 41; 2 Cor, 12: 10). Discuss 
the statement that ‘‘ persecution rather than 
prosperity promotes the well-being and pro- 
gress of the church.’’ 
One who shapes his life according to these 
| standards should be, Jesus said, like salt and 
wlighthouse. Get the class to repeat aloud 


the promise of 4: 19 and the first clauses of | 


§: 13, 14. They should;be memorized. 

The meaning of these fine and suggestive 
| metaphors is best suggested by the follow- 
ing quotation from Gore, ‘Sermon on 
Mount?’ (p. 45). Such a: character ‘‘is to 
purify by its own distinctive savor, is to be 
conspicuous by its own. splendid truth to its 
ideal, is to arrest attention by its powerful 
contrast to the world about it.’’ 

Be Rather Than Do. Why was it wiser 
for Jesus in founding the Kirgdom to de- 
scribe the people he needed rather than de- 
fine what they should do? 

The Range of Blessedness. 
that slaves, the diseased, 
dren could not live the blessed life. 
was the position of Jesus ? 

The Real Significance of a Complete Life. 
| Discuss verse 166 as the final motive for 
noble conduct. 


Aristotle said 


What 





| Books THAT May BE UsEp. 


| On the Sermon there is much good litera- 
| ture. Gore’s ‘Sermon on.Mount’’ (Scrib- 
| ners, 1896) is an excellent monograph, 
| Bacon’s ‘‘ Sermon on Mount”? (Macmillan, 
| 1902) has choice hints, but is chiefly a textual 
‘study. The article by Ropes in Standard 
| Bible Dictionary, Votaw’s critical article in 
| Supplementary Volume, Hastings Dictionary 
|of the Bible, and the article, ‘*Sermon on 
| Mount,’’ in Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 
| pels, are very valuable. Among commentaries 
| may be especially noted Plummer’s ‘‘ Exegeti- 


makes a man the possessor of all that God cal Commentary on Matthew’ (pp. 53-63), 


promises to men? 


Bruce’s ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament ”’ 


The next beatitude is expressed in slightly | (pp. 94-98), and Horton’s ‘‘ Devotional Com- 
different fashion by Luke 6: 21, but without mentary on Matthew’ (35-37), as well as 





uperts, and chii- | 


| 
| 


| said, after a pause. 
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the .older standard. books like Broadus and 
Abbott. ry : 


Datty Home WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON, 
Monday.— Read Matthew 5 : 17-20, as 
showing the joy of Jesus in the right inter- 
tion of all life. It is far better to np- 
Luild ani to explain than to deride. 
- Tuesday.—Kead Matthew 5: 21-32. Are 
we in oar religious lives conforming to the 
letter and missing the spirit ? 

Wednesday.—Read Matthew 5 : 33-48. 
Which is the greater force in the world, gen- 
tler.ess or revenge ? 

-— Read Galatians 3 : 23-29. 
How was the law a tutor to bring us unto 
Christ? Do all our experiences lead to him? 
.—Read Hebrews 10: 1-13, which 
describes the law as a *‘ shadow of the 
things to.come.’? Why is freedom, on the 
whole, better than law? 

Saturday.—Read Gal. 5 : 13-18, 22-25, as 
Paul’s application of the principles of Jesus. 
What does walking by the Spirit involve ? 

-—Read Matt. 5: 17-48. Which is 
harder, to walk by principle or by law? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





Children at Home 








The Frog’s Cousin 
By Paul Suter 


F THE doctor’s boys had not been mowin 

| the grass they might never have notic 

him; for he was a little fellow, and he had 
been trying hard to escape their notice when 
the lawn mower ran him down. 

Now he lay quite still, and Harry and Ralph 
looked down athim sorrowfully. He was only 
a toad, but, as Ralph said, he might have a 
wife and family waiting for him at home, and, 
anyway, maybe even toads were some good in 
the world. ~ 

The.doctor was looking out of his study win- 
dow, and he overheard them. 

‘s Bring him in,; boys,’’ he called to them. 
** Maybe we shall be able to restore Mr. Toad 
to his family. 

‘* Now while I am trying to bring him back 
to life,’’ he said, ‘*I. would like you to fell 
me what you know about a toad.”’ 8 

** He’s—he’s a kind of first cousin to the 


** But a frog has smooth skin and his is 
rough,’’ Ralph put in. 

** And he gives people warts when they 
touch him,’’ declared Harry. ‘‘ That’s why 
we brought him in on a leaf.’’ 

The doctor laughed and looked at his own 
hands. ‘*‘ Then I seem to be in for it,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘I have touched him more than once 
in the last few minutes. What else?’’ 

‘*1’m afraid that’s all we know,’’ Ralph 


** Suppose you look it up in the natural his- 
tory,’’ the doctor suggested. ‘‘ When you 
come back, maybe Mr. Toad will be on his 
feet.’’ 

Sure enough, they returned in a few min- 
utes to find the little fellow looking very spry 
indeed. 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad!’ Harry exclaimed. 
** We wouldn’t want him to die now for any- 
thing. Why, we’ve found that toads are use- 
ful! ‘The natural history says they kill mére 
than their weight of caterpillars and bugs in a 
single day. We need him in the garden.” 

** How about the warts?’’ asked the doctor. 

‘* There isn’t very much in that,’’ Ralph 
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asserted, ‘* The book says that they have a 
liquid which roughens the skin when you get 
it on your hand ; but then that’s their only way 
of defending themselves.’’ 


** Because they haven’t any teeth, like the | 


frog,’’? Harry explained. ‘‘ Frogs have tiny 
teeth on their upper jaw and palate. A frog 
has a forked tongue, but a toad hasn’t.’’ 
**Good! Now | think our patient is ready 
to go. He can do duty in the garden for a 


few weeks longer, then he will be réady to take | 


his winter’s sleep in some hole or burrow, | 
-Who will carry him out ?’’ 

** We'll both go,’’ the boys exclaimed ; and | 
they took up the leaf, to escort Mr. Toad out | 
again ; but, just as they reached the last step, 
he gave a flying leap and landed in a flower 
bed. Then he started away at a lively pace, 
as if to make up for the time lost. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Poad,”’ Harry called after 


him. ‘* Remember us to your family!’’ | 
CLEVELAND, QHIO, | 
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Some swell up on ‘ emotion” 
brewed from absolute untruth. 

It's an old trick of the leaders of the La- 
bor Trust to twist facts and make the. 
** sympathetic ones” ‘ weep at the ice 
house,” (That's part of the tale further 
on.) 

Gompers ¢/ a/ sneer at, spit upon and 
gefy our courts, seeking sympathy by 

alsely telling the le the courts were 
trying to deprive them of free speech and 
free press. 

Men can speak freely and Phen opin- 
ions freely in this country and no court 
will object, but they cannot be allowed 
to print matter as part of a criminal con- 
splracy to injure and ruin other citizens. 

Gompers and his trust associates 
started out to ruin the Bucks Stove Co., 
drive its hundreds of workmen out of 
work and destroy the value of the plant 
without regard to the fact that hard 
earned money of men who worked, had 
been invested there, 

The conspirators were told by the 
courts to s these vicious ‘ trust” 
methods (efforts to break the firm that 
won't come under trust rule), but instead 
of stopping they *‘dare” thecourts to pun- 
ish them and demand new laws to protect 
them in such destructive and tyrannous 
acts as they may desire todo. * * * 
The reason Gompers and his band per- 
sisted in trying to ruin the Bucks Stove 
Works wad bouniine the stove company in- 
sisted on the right to keep some old em- 
ployees at work when ‘‘ de union” ordered 
them discharged and some of ‘‘ de gang” 
put in, 

Now let us reverse the conditions and 
have a.look. 

Suppose the company had ordered the 
union to dismiss certain men from their 
union, and, the demand being refused, 
should. institute a boycott against that 
union, publish its name in an “unfair 
list,” instruct other manufacturers all 
over the United States not to buy the la- 
bor of that union, have committees call at 
stores and threaten to boycott if the mer- 
chants sold anything made by that union. 
Picket the factories where members work 
and slug them on the way home, blow up 
their houses and wreck the works, and 
even murder a few members of the boy- 
cotted union to teach them they must 
obey the orders of ‘‘ organized Capital”? 

It would certainly be fair for the com- 
pany to do these things if lawful for the 

abor Trust to do them. 

In such a case, under our laws the boy- 
cotted union could apply to our courts and 
the courts would onder the company to 
cease boycotting and trying to ruin these 
tnionmen., Sup thereupon the com- 
peony should sneer at the court and in open 

efiance continue the unlawful acts in a 
persistent, carefully laid out plan, pur- 

sely intended to ruin the union and 

orce its members into poverty. What 
a howl would go up from the union de- 
manding that the courts protect them and 
punish their law-breaking oppressors, 


. Then they would praise the courts and go 


on earning a living protected from ruin 
and happy in the knowledge that the peo- 
ple’s courts could defend them. 

How could any of us receive protection 
from law-breakers unless the courts have 
power to, and do punish such men. 


The court is placed in position where 
it must do one thing or other—pun- 
ish men who persist in defying its 
peace orders or Ae out of service, let an- 
archy reign and the more powerful de- 
troy the weaker. 


Peaceable citizens sustain the courts as 
their defenders, whereas thieves, forgers, 
burglars, crooks of all kinds and violent 
members of labor unions, hate them and 
threaten violence if their members are 
punished for breaking the law. They 
want the courts to let them go free and 
at the same time demand pufishment for 
other men ‘ outside de union” when they 
break thelaw. ‘** * “NGtice thé above 





Don’t Weep At 
The Ice House. 


reference is to ‘* violent” members of la- 
bor unions, The great majority of the 
‘‘unheard” union men are peaceable, up- 
right citizens. The noisy, violent ones 

et into office and the leaders of the great 

abor Trust know how to mass this kind 
of men in labor conventions, and thus 
carry out the leaders’ schemes, frequently 
abhorrent tothe rank and fiie : soit was at 
the late Toronto convention. 

The paid delegates would applaud and 
‘‘resolute” as Gompers wanted, but 
now and then some of the real work- 
ingmen insist on being heard, some- 
times at the risk of their lives. 

Delegate Egan is reported to have 
said at the Toronto convention : 

«If the officers of the federation would 
only adhere to the law we would think 
a lot more of them.” 

The Grand Council of the Provincial 
Workingmen’s Association of Canada 
has declared in favor of severing all 
connection with unions in the United 
States, saying, ‘‘Any union having its 
seat of government in America, and 
pretending to be international in its 
scope, must fight industrial battles ac- 
cording to American methods. Said 
methods have consequences which are 
abhorrent to the law-abiding people of 
Canada, involving hunger, misery, riot, 
bloodshed and murder,all of which might 
be termed a result of the practical war 
now in bars gem in our fair province and 
directed by foreign emissaries of the 
United Miners of America." 

That is an honest Canadian view of 
or gy oe ‘* Labor tags 

ew days ago the daily papers 
printed the fellow!ng t inl 


(By. the Associated Press) - | 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 10.—Charac- 
terizing the attitude of Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell and Frank Morrison of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
contempt proceedings in the courts of 
the District of Columbia, in connection 
with the Bucks’ Stove and Range com- 
pany, as ‘‘a willful, premeditated viola- 
tion of the law,” Simon Burns, general 
master workman of the general assem- 
bly, Knights of Labor, has voiced a se- 
vere condemnation of these three leaders. 
Mr. Burns expressed his confidence in 
courts in general and in those of the 
District of Columbia in particular. 


APPROVED BY DELEGATES, 


This rebuke by Burns was in his an- 
nual report to the general coopers he his 
organization, He received the hearty 
approval of the delegates who heard it 
read at their annual meeting in this city. 

‘*There is no trust or combination of 
capital in the world,” said Mr. Burns, 
‘*that viclates laws ottener than do the 
trust labor organizations, which resort 
to more dishonest, unfair and dishonor- 
able methods toward their competitors 
than any trust or combinations in the 
country.” 

Mr. Barns said the action of ‘‘ these 
so-called leaders ” would be harmful for 
years to come whenever attempts were 
made to obtain labor legislation. 

“The Labor Digest,” a reputable 
workingman’s paper, says, as part of an 
article entitled **The beginning of the 
end of Gomperism, many organizations 
becoming tired of the rule-or-ruin poli- 
cies which have been’ enforced by the 
president of the A, F. of L.” 

‘‘That he has maintained his leader- 
ros ¢ for so long a time in the face of his 
stubborn clinging to policies which the 
more thoughtftil of the workingmen 
have seen for years must be abandoned, 
has been on account partiy of the senti- 
mental feeling on the os of the ong 
nizations that he ought not to be de- 
posed, and the unwillingness of the men 
who were mentioned for the place to 
accept a nomination in opposition to him. 
In addition to this, there is no denyiti 
the'shrewaliéss Of the leader 6f the re Fr 


of L., and his political sagacity, which 
has enabled him to keep a firm grip on 
the machinery of the organization, and 
to have his faithful henchmen in the 
positions where they could do him the 
most good whenever their services might 
be needed. 

‘* Further than this, he has never failed, 
at the last conventions, to have some 
sensation to ng on the convention 
at the psy moment, which 
would place him in the light of a mar- 
ps to the cause of unionism, and ex- 

te a wave of sympathetic enthusiasm 
for him, which would carry the delegates 
off their feet, and result in his re-election. 

“That his long aga and this 
apparent impossibility to fill his place 
has gone to his head, and made him 
imagine that he is much greater a man 
than he really is, is undoubtedly the 
case, and accounts for the tactics he has 
adopted in dealing with questions before 
congress, where he has unnecessarily an- 
tagonized men to whom organized labor 
must look for r nition of their de- 
mands, and where labor measures are 
often opposed on account of this very an- 
tagonism, which would otherwise receive 
support. 

‘There is no doubt but what organized 
labor in this country would be much 
stronger with a er who was more in 
touch with conditions as they actually 
exist, and who would bring to the front 
the new policies which organized labor 
must adopt if it expects to even maintain 
its present standing, to say nothing of 
making future progress.” 

We quote portions of another article, 
a reprint, from the same labor paper: 


‘* Organized labor, through its leaders, 
must recognize the mistakes of the past 
if they expect to perpetuate their organi- 
zations or to develop the movement 
which they head. No movement, no or- 
ganization, no nation can develop beyond 
the intellects which guide these organi- 
zations, and if theleaders aredominated 
by a selfish motive the organization will 
become tinged with a spirit of selfishness, 
which has never appealed to mankind in 
any walk of life at any time since history 
began. 

‘*It can be said in extenuation of cer- 
tain leaders of organized labor that the 

recarious position which they occupy as 

eaders has had atendency to cause them 
to lose sight of the object behind the or- 
ganization. The naturalinstinct in man 
for power and position is in no small 
measure responsible for the mistakes of 
the Jeaders, not necessarily in labor 
unions alone, but in every branch of 
society. This desire for power and lead- 
ership and personal aggrandizement 
causes men who have been earnest and 
sincere in their efforts in the start to de- 
teriorate into mere politicians whose 
every act and utterance is tinged with 
the desire to cater to the baser pas- 
sions of the working majority in the 
societies or organizations and this is un- 
doubtedly true when applied to the pres- 
ent leaders of the Federation. We 
mention the Federation of Labor partic- 
ularly in this article because that organi- 
zation is the only organization of labor 
which has yet found itself in direct 
opposition to the laws of the land. 
There are other organizations of labor 
whose leaders have made mistakes, but 
they have always kept themselves and 
their organizations within the bounds of 
the law and respected the rights of every 
other man in considering the rights of 
themselves and their constituency; 
whereas, the motto of the Federation 
is just the reverse, and unless the 
leaders conform themselves and their or- 
‘ganization in accordance with the laws 
of the land, the leaders and the organi- 
zation itself must be disintegrated and 
pass into history, for-in America the 
common sense in mankind is developed 





to a greater extent than in any other 
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nation on the earth, and the people, who 
are the.court of last resort in this coun- 
try, will never allow any system to de- 
velop in this country which does not 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the citizens of the country. 

‘This must have forced itself upon the 
leaders of the Federation by this time. 
If it has not, the leaders must be elimi- 
nated. The organization which they head 
has done many meritorious things in 
times past and the people are always 
ready and willing to acknowledge the 
benefits which their efforts have brought 
to their constituency as a whole, but at 
the present time lator organizations in 
general, and the Federation of Labor in 
agar stand before the bar of pub- 
ic opinion, having been convicted of 
selfishness, and a disposition to rule 
all the people of the country in the in- 
terest of the few. The ple are 

tient and awaiting to see if the object 
esson which they have been forced to 
give to these leaders is going to be rec- 
ognized and if they are going to conform 
themselves and their future work and 
actions in accordance thereto.”’ 


Let the people reniember that com- 
ment, ‘‘ The Federation of Labor in par- 
ticular stands before the bar of public 
opinion having been convicted of sel- 
fishness and a disposition to rule all the 
people of the country in the interest of 
the few.” 

The great 90 per cent of Americans do 
not take kindly to the acts of tyranny by 
these trust leaders openly demanding 
that all people bow down to the rules of 
the Labor:Trust: and we are treated to 
the humiliating spectacle of our Congress 
and even the Chief Executive entertain- 
ing these convicted law-breakers and lis- 
tening with consideration to their insolent 
demands that the very laws be changed 
to allow them to safely carry on. their 
plan of gaining control over the affairs 
of the people. — 

The sturdy workers of America: have 
come to know the truth about these 
‘*martyrs sacrificing themselves in the 
noble cause of labor” but it’s only the 
hysterical ones who swell up and cry 
over the aforesaid ‘‘ heroes,” reminding 
one of the two romantic elderly maids 
who, weeping copiously, were discovered 
by the old janitor at Mt. Vernon. 

** What is it ails you ladies ?” 

Taking the handkerchief from one 
swollen red eye, between sobs she said: 

‘* Why we have so long revered the 
memory of George Washington that we 
feel it.a privilege to come here and weep 
at his tomb.” 

‘* Yas’m, yas’m, yo’ shore has a desire 
to express yo’ sympathy but yo’ are 
overflowin’ at de wrong spot, yo’ is 
weepin’ at de ice house.” 

Don’t get maudlin about law-breakers 
who must be punished if the very exis- 
tence of our people is to be maintained. 

If you have any surplus sympathy it 
can be extended to the honest workers 
who continue to earn food when threat- 
ened and are frequently hurt and some- 
times killed before the courts can inter- 
vene to protect them. 

Now the Labor Trust leaders demand 
of Congress that the courts be stripped 
of power to issue injunctions to prevent 
them from assaulting or perhaps murder- 
ing men who dare earn a living when 
ordered byéhe Labor Trust to quit work. 

Don’t *‘ weep at the Ice House” and 
don’t permit any set of law-breakers to 
bully our courts, if your voice and vote 
can prtevent. . Be ‘sure and write your 
Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress asking them not to vote for any 
measure to prevent the courts from pro- 
tecting homes, property and persons from 
attack -by paid agents of this great 
Labor Trust. 

Let every reader. write, and write 
now. 

Don’t sit silent and allow the organized 






































your Senators Representatives 
pony that you don’t want them to vote 
or any measure that will allow any’set 
of men either representing 1 or 
Labor to rn and dictate to the com- 
mon peoeths, Salen erator to be free to 

and come, work or not, and vote for 


“— they please. 

very man's liberty will disappear 
when the leaders of the great Labor 
Trust or any other trust can ride rough 
shod over people and mass their forces 
to prevent our courts from affording 
protection, 

‘* There’s a Reason.” 
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pplementa 
You cap get it 
to your State Association office, 
ev. t L. Bice, 44 State Street, Al- 
bany, N.Y. He will send it to you free upon 
cation, or you may send to the office of 


: : 
r 
é 


the 


International , 805 Hartford 
Building, Chicago. The new International 
Graded Courses, however, do away with the 
need of supplemental work in the grades for 
which lessons are now issued. Send for The 
Sunday School Times’ pamphlet on these. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Would you advise 
en a county “school ? 

ould it not help to educate the people as to 
Mes worth of interdenominational co-operation ? 
The publishing of such a paper is risky, 
unless you are sure it can be properly sup- 
ported. One of the most difficult things in 
our organized work is to make even a state 
or provincial paper self-supporting. Some 
of at are made so, but it is usually those 
that have a very fine line of advertising. If 
you can get up a real good paper that the 
people want and are willing to subscribe for 
and read, it does become a choice means of 
communication between your organization 
and your constituency. 

Write to the Rev. E. W. Halpenny, Gen- 
eral Secretary of your state association, 417 
Law Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
ask his views on the subject, and also how 


he makes both ends meet with the state Sun- | 


day-school paper. He will ‘give you some 
valuable suggestions, 





HIGHTsTowNn, N. J].—Can yougive me name 
and address of the church society which makes 
a business of selecting carefully suitable books 

the Sunday- 1? 

The Association you ask about is known 
as The Church Library Association, and itis 
located at Cambridge, Massachusetts. ‘The 
books they select and pass upon are designed 
especially for use in libraries connected. with 
Episcopal Sunday-schools, but their list is 
admirable, and well adapted for use in other 
schools &s well. 

I suggest that you secure a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘ Success by the Volume ”’ furnished 
at ten cents by The Sunday School Times 
Company. This is designed chiefly for Sun- 
day-school workers. The Sunday School 
Times also publishes a booklet at ten cents 
eptitled ‘‘ Strengthening the Sunday School 
Library,’’ by Elizabeth Foote. This will be 
valuable to you also if you are interested in 
Sunday-school libraries. 

Besides these, you will find that all the de- 
nominational publishing houses will gladly 
furnish you with lists, 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Could you tell me of a 

ood way to get at the scholars between Sun- 

S? Could they be pointed to some means 

of helping them in developing intellectual and 

spiritual life—a course of reading or something 
of that nature ?—A. R. M. 

Two things I would suggest: First; the 
calling of your teachers together and the Jay- 
ing of this matter before them, with the spe- 
cial request that each teacher take special 
interest in the reading that is done by the 
scholars of the class. Right habits of read- 
ing are not usually taught by urging the 
scholars to read good books, but by taking a 
specific interest in them and asking a given 
scholar to read a good book because it has 
been found interesting to others of that age. 
It is not necessary that all of the books be 
strictly religious, but they should be moral 
and elevating in their tone. 

The second thing is the introduction of a 
goed library into your school, or if you have 
one, the freshening of it up. The essential 
thing in a good library is a good librarian, — 
not simply a man who takes cure of the books 
furnished to him, but who has a hand in their 
selection. With a library that is properly 
selectéd, with a book or two added each week 
and proper notice made of the new books as 
they are put in, there will be little difficulty 
in keeping up the interest of the scholars, or 
at least many of them. 
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Farms 





=| Secured by a Thousand 


Here are brief facts about one current issue of Irrigation 
Bonds. They will illustrate what ideal security lies back 


of such bonds when the issues 





are rightly selected. 





The Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 
owns one of the est irrigated fruit land 
projects in the wor The Company is 
com of well known men who are 
wealthy, experienced and capable. - The 
land to be watered consists of about 40,000 
acres in the heart of our greatest fruit belt— 
in the famous apple region of the Pacific 
Northwest, 

A large part of the valley has been under 
irrigation for many years, so the possibilities 
of the land have been demonstrated. Fruit 
land in the valley has lately sold as high as 
$1,000 per acre. 

The water rights are unassailable, and the 
total water supply is more than sufficient for 
all n . For the irrigable land is distinctly 
limited by the mountainous bounds of the 
valley. 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation Company has invested in 
the project about $2,500,000, or about twice 
| the total bond issue. And the bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on all the prop- 
| erty which the Irrigation Company owns. 
| The bonds are additionally secured by 
| first liens on the lands and the orchards 
watered. These liens are given by indi- 
vidual land owners im payment for the land 
and the water rights. Foy per cent of the 
price is paid down, and the balance, secured 
by the liens, is payable in annual instalments. 

To secure each $1,000 bond there are 
deposited with a Trust Company as trustee 
$1,400 of these first liens on farm land. 

The average price. at which this land has 
been sold is about $200 per acre. The 
minimum price at present is $250 per acre. 
Yet the bond issue is limited to $30 per 
acre, or to less than one-sixth the average 
| selling price of the land. 











Double Security 


Thus: the bonds have double security. 
The first is a mortgage on all the property 
which the Irrigation Company owns, and 





First National Bank 


the Company’s investment is nearly twice 
the whole bond issue. The second security 
is these first liens on farm land—on land 
which is worth more than six times the 
amount of the bonds which it secures. 

One can hardly conceive of more ample 
security, Yet these bonds pay six per cent 
interest, because the demand for irrigated 
land is so great that the projects are very 
profitable. 

Part of these bonds mature each year 
from 1914 to 1919. One may have his 
choice of maturities, 


Ask for the Facts 


In the past 15 years we have purchased 
75 separate issues of Reclamation Bonds— 
magi and Irrigation. All have heen 
secured by first liens on good farm land, and 
not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 
investor. 

Irrigation bonds have now become the 
most popular bonds that we handle. No 
other large class of bonds offering equal 
secutity now pays six per cent. 

We have issued a book on _ Irrigation 
Bonds, based on all this experience. Every 
investor, small or large, owes to himself its 
perusal, Please write for the book to-day. 
Cut out this coupon so you won’t forget. 


BR 
Sroulridgel Nwe0rGo: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


50 Congress St., 111 Broadway 
Boston w York 


First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. ; 





Name 


CUB... iss.< sinsctem csdvovtenes 


Name of my bank 
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First National Bank Bidg., 2 Eo Nwer'beoz 50 Congress St., Boston 
Chicago (4 111 Broadway, New York 


Building, San Francisco 

















books ”’ series. Ask for catalogue. ) 











| Knowing 
Teaching the Scholar 


By the Rev. A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


Chairman of the International Lesson Committee 





and 


How to study the child; how to do blackboard work ; how to use hand-work in 
} teaching (a chapter by M. S. Littlefield) ; the teacher’s work outside the school ; 
the conversion and culture of the scholar; all in brief, practical chapters in a 
hand-book that every teacher should have. 


(Number 8 in the ‘‘ Times Hand- 


*. 


Price, 50 cents postpaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Sunday, January és, 1910. 
Dots Religion Pay? (1 Cor. 3 : 18-23). 








'| Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Peon Retin foe nottieg,{ teb. § + 6-22). 
ease religion costs ( Matt. 16 : a1- 


). 
WED.—What religion yields (Gal. § : 22-25). 
— religion promises (1 Pet. r : 


-9). 
“ Pri—Whar religion gives (Matt. 11 : 28- 


30). 
SaT.—Where religion takes us (Rev. 22 : 1- 
5). - 








THE MAYOR & 
SPOTLESS TOWN 
‘This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low : A ‘TRULY religious world would oatpaie 





Show the effect of religion on the mind. 
How. does Christ transform us? 


sinner? 


“The brightest use SAPOLIO.’’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the er ‘Equally important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that ci ty If this can be accomplished 


in wealth our wildest creams. 

men were truly religious, all those ac- 
tivities and forces which now waste wealth 
would be destroyed and the energies and in- 
genuities which produce wealth would be in- 
tensified, . Material resources which can not 
by small exertion, at small expense,] | now be worked would be made productive, 
so much the better, “A cake Commerce which is now impossible because 


: : of distance would come into being. Mer- 
chants would have no fear of any kind of 
credits. Checks upon possible dishonesty 

St in bookkeeping would be dispensed with. 


in the hands of a bright, active woman The quality of labor and the efficiency of 
will keep a house clean enough for all personal equations would be incalculably 
the Mayor-to live in. . improved. Religion would pay the world in 











| this sense in terms beyond its imagination. 
In a truly religious’ world, there would be 
no police, no jails, no poorhouses, no armies, 
ie navies, none of ascore of institutions re- 





uited by the lack of religion, Goverment 
ould become the simple administration ‘of 
common interests for the pablic good. What 
is now spent in destruction or in caring for 


the wreckage from past dsalsuchion nould, be 4 be | 
spent on art, on highways, on literature, ‘on 


sanitatidn, on Purifying and beautifying the 
world, Multitudes who, now live upon the 
roductive work of others, or are employed 
in the task of destroying the results of the pro- 
ductive work of others, would return to the 
producing and creative ‘class. In every way, 
religion would pay the world. To the extent 
that it exists it does pay the world to-day. 


But does it pay the incividual?. -Well, 
| surely each individual in such a world would 


ee ROW,’ ey | be better off than now. ‘‘Yes,’’ but one 
| says, ‘we aren’t in that world yet. Does 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES | 


| religion pay now?’’ To be sure it does. 

A ‘convenient and effective remedy for Coughs and | It does not always, in the world as it now is, 

yng oo yee gt in Bronchial and bung troubles | bay financially. And yet if it is true religion 

Entively free from opiates. or. any harmful ingredient. | jt is ‘pretty likely to do that even now. It 

Price, 25 cents, 5¢ cents and $1.00 per bo: | » A 

Sample mailed on request. | makes a man more faithful, effective, and 
JOHN |. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. valuable. Honest and capable men are worth 


Basan: | more than dishonest and incapable men. 
But religion doesn’t always pay financially. 


eT ine eee 
It didn’t pay Paul. It cost James Chalmers 
Missionary Studies his life. It involves ostracism and penury to 
i ry 


for the Sunday-School the convert on many :nission fields. And 


God doesn’t mean us to consider whether for 
Edited by George H. Trull 


us personally in our own duty-seeing and 

duty-doing there is money in it to-day. The 

These small, lpexee nsive books are gritten, ee, only question is, what is right? and what is 

Se eotare. Mipiey ate iewded inihres coulem Gal right we are to do regardless of consequences 
the second and third series in two grades each, in wealth or poverty. 

Junior and Senior. 

ce 20 cents eet, pacipald, ro or more But that it is worth doing right, and that 

payee Ren ge Boa Sat Faas so copies, it is right to be religious, that is, to fear God 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 

+ 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














will,—of this there is less doubt than there is 
of the rising and setting of the sun or the 
coming of the seasons. We give our wills 
and get God’s will. We open our hearts and 














PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World’s Greatest Commentary on the 


for a king instead. We lose our lives and 
find that'we Tostonly what was not worth 
having and_have gained back all that was 
worth keeping glorified and made eternal. 
What do we give that is worth mentioning ? 
And we get back Life and hope and. peace and 
exceedingly abundantly above all that the soul 
can ask or think, in God and in his son Jesus 
Christ, who is ours, Our vety own, Is that 
not | a a profitable exchange 


International Sunday School Lessons for 1910 
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What advantage has the saint over the | 


and keep his commandments and love his , 


the throne which we surrender gets Christ |' 


(Lesson for’ JAN.-23 ) 











To 1, 000 ‘geaders of The Sunday Sch6ol “Times who take ai i of - A 
this Special Offer now made in connection with the Just ies 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER» 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTEI 


w 





Readers of The Sunday School 
Times can now secure this best 


and unrivaled Reference 
in Dictionary Form on | 
ae remarkably easy 


The ‘omise work in full leather 
with Atlas) 


1 Delivered 
-for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of 

only afew cents a.week, in the 

United States or Canada. 
Furthermore 


1,000 ; 
Complete. Atlases — 
- of the World 
‘will i iabden Aisq Aliotitety Pree see 


| 
; 
ja 


TEDL EDI ELL ERIE 


to 1,000 reade 
= ggboot Times who take advantage 
‘Special Offer. 
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Highest Praise from Eminent Authorities 


int ners utlen, Presid ¢ Coluni- Preside WA. isleud Stanford Jr. Uni- 
pha may we ele newrs new advances even upon versity : as with the ceria tl ack” 


curacy of 7 he macaeewihgerl 





"cottent | Harris, Necthwestesn University : Pres ‘aunce, # University : “It is 
“Much pleased with new horizontal Sivigion of Joan encyc “ ia ng the entire territory, of 
the page. |. the world’s Sovisdge’ and ¢ world’s action. 





Wes To those who paper at once we will send a copy of an yy vii * Test in Pro- 
nunciation’’ (with key), entitled ‘‘A Visit to’ the Deering High School," and 
also a ‘‘ Red Fac-simile: Booklet '’ of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 





Home Office (Coupon) 
: he A H | AS G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Please seid me, ‘tree of all obligation or ex- 


pense, a copy of “A Test in Pronunciation,’’ and 
also “‘ Red Face simile Booklet,”’ with spec ial terms 
of your Sunday School Times free Atlas offer on the 
cnlatanad édilion of ** Webster’s NEW Interna: 
tional Dictionary ”’ 


is the rgro “‘ New Reference Atlas of the World,’ 
containing new -colored maps, showing every 
country Sad civil division’ upon the face: of the 

o' t contains over t50 es, size 10% X13 
fiches, including Hlusedted desstiorion of xe 
Panama Canal with latest taps ahd plans, and is 
published by one of the best known map publish- 
ers in the world, at the price of $3 a copy. 


Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prrrrrer Sitrrterrrrerrrrirtitiit trie itt errr rerery 





























GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


Can you copy this drawing? Then win & valuable prize! Do you want the only magazine pub- 
meee oh ene & devoted to DEy h edition costs ten 
joliars to produce. Simply ee ntdouaet ti ian oun bee 
po never per mail it to us, STATING YOUR AGE. 
COPY HANS, IT’S.REAL FUN 
It setae ela bovpeee-yatent evar mows = the tn mar we will send you ABSO- 


$ ¥ mew 4 on and 

im existence. The Gres lavas alose hes 190 FIOTURSS by. WORLD 

FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS, FE em E E 
Copy This Picture and Get a Magazine Subscription 


Hundreds have talent for crawing but do not know it; this contest will please gery og hae stim- 

alate an interest in illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hane tay wih b cho P 
It’s worth trying for. Send in your sketch; it coste you nothing; try to night. 

Copy the little man, you "ll geta lot of fun out of tt. 


Corres pondence institute of America, Dept. 205, Seranton, Pa. 
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S Has no equal. It is offered as the most compre- 

hensive yet popular exposition of the Sunday 
‘ School Lessons _ issue 475 pages. Price, 
a cléth béund' (postage 18 cents extra), $1.00. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
158 Sth Ave., New York, or 8@'Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“JANUARY 8, 1950 | 
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